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A Story of Metropolitan Life. 





THE BLACKSMITH’S FORGE. 

I HAD passed that forge night after night for as many months as I 
had fingers, and no matter what the weather the fire was always 
slight, sending up showers of sparks and flashing a ruddy glow out 
along the dark. Ever beside the anvil, sometimes with the firelight 
on his @road, glistening face, sometimes bending to his work and 
naking the iron ring with sturdy blows, stood the blacksmith, hon- 
est John Raby, gripping the heavy sledge with broad grimy hand; 
t heavy hand that of John Raby, the blacksmith, which could make 
he iron writhe at will, but I knew that if laid upon a child's head it 
would have rested as lightly as thistledown. 

I knew that the blacksmith’s name was John Raby upon the testi- 
mony of a square signboard over the door, upon which that name 
was printed in the midst of a spray of horseshoes, and I knew that 
he must be honest upon the testimony of his broad, shining face, 
ind because he always carried his toil so far onward into the night. 
So L used to reason as I passed by the forge, glancing within where 
the bright glow lit up boxesef tools and racks against the wall where 
idle hammers hung, and broken tires of wagons, and horseshoes in 
cores, and glowing heaps of coals piled upon the forge, and the 
)lacksmith himself, and the apprentice at the bellows, who was so 
dirty that his eyeballs were brown. 

't was in a little winding lane at the base of a hill, and was sur- 
rounded by great shops and warehouses. The lane was a short cut 
to my own lodgings, on which account I was first induced to go 
through it, but finally I became so used to the welcome light stream- 
ing out from John Raby’s forge, that I doubt if I should have slept if 
I had gone round by Bean street and reached home through that 
respectable thoroughfare. I was young then, and there was little 
enough, God knows, of kindly significance to me, and I could never 
bring myself to give up the cheery good-night of the forge. 

Many a time I have stopped and leaned against the post to which | 
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INTEUVION OF THE BLACKSMITH’S FORGE. 


horses brought thither to be shod were-tied, and which was gnawed 
into craggy, splintering points, and aggressive, penetrating knobs, 
which made it of all posts in the world the least promising to lean 
against, and looked in at the whirring wilderness of sparks and the 
fiery flakes which flashed from the red-hot iron when old John’s 
hammer fotell upon it with its sturdy clink, clink, clink. 
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strange that I came to know him at length, and I am sure that the 
trivial circumstance of his knowing me no more than he knew Adam 
would never have prevented me from going straight up to him, put- 
ting out my hand and saying, ‘‘ How do you do, John Raby ?” if T had 
ever caught him alone and at a disadvantage. 


Itis'n Not a few times had I caught a glimpse of a little gray dress and 
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a little gray bonnet, and a little basket hanging from a little arm 
within the forge; and the rosy light which touched everything else 
there as if with reluctance shone about the little gray dress, and its 
timid enclosure, like the halo with which the old painters illumine 
their cherubim and madonnas—only that this faint auroral bloom 








was infinitely sweeter and rarer than any which shone ever save out 
from the chambers of the morning. Let it pass as an early illusion 
of mine if it must; but, indeed, I believe im the spiritual affinity of 
certain rays of light with rare, sweet souls, and that there have 


walked the earth those whose brows were crested with a radiance 
which was not of the sun, nor of moon oF stars, nor of earthly 
lamps. Atany rate, I hold to this old time vision of mine, be it 
fantusy-or what not. 

I can recollect very well the first night upen which I diminished so 
far the distance between John Raby and myself as to shake hands 
with him. It was a warm, moonlit night in the midsummer, and 
there was an odor of hay in the lane as 1 entered it; newly shorn and 
heaped in a neighboring stable, I doubt not, though I never saw it, 
and the aroma set me thinking of home, for I had grown up among 
the fields, and my childish remembrances were of the country. It was 
my birthnight, and I was nineteen and lonely; no friendly greeting 
awaiting me at my lodgings; no presents to get, nothing but a little 
bare bedroom and a Bible, and a yellow candice and a sound of cats. 
I had caught the odor of the new mown hay at times under circum- 
stances which were not quite so dreary, and the contrast made my 
loneliness so full of gloom that on this night, instead of goirg by 
the forge, 1 stopped and leaned against the door. 

John Raby, lien the mighty tongs and swinging the aeney 
hammer heaving great Cyclopean gasps, for he was of port!y habit, with 
prodigious depth of lung, and over against him keeping chime with 
the sledge, the gaunt apprentice, with bristly hair and a little dab of 
a nose, and gray, unwinking eyes. In the firelight, with the faint 
glow of the f » shining in her eyes, sat the little girl with the gray 
dress, the gray bonnet and the little basket. 

It was ony after the iron bar which they were forging had faded to 
a dull crimson hue, and had been thrust anew into the fire, that old 
John became aware of a young stripling leaning against the shop 
door and surveying the int: rior in a manner which may have worn a 
superticial aspect of impertinence.. He had put the ixpn in the fire 
and placed his heavy hand on his hip, when a little warble came out 
of the firelight, shaping itself, notwithstanding the roar and crackle 
of the flan ud the doleful creaking of the bellows, into two timid 
words : 

‘* Father, somebody. 

“ Hillo!” said John Raby, leaving his hammer upon the anvil and 
coming towards the door. ‘Is it a job?” 

for the first and last time in my life I was sorry that I had not a 


1 had no job, and I explained myself as 











broken gridiron ubout me. 
best I could, 
There was a great, royal heartiness about John Raby that made me 


feel at home at once. 


“They come here,” he said, “ mostly with jobs—a horse has cast 
a shoe or : gon has sprung a tire, but in general why after dusk 
you'll never sce a face im the lane year in and year out.”” And old 
John leaned against the opposite side of the door, thrust his hands 


in his pockets, and with the firelight on one side of his face and the 
moonlight on the other, he looked so queer that I could not forbear 
laughing. 

‘1 come through the lane every night,” I said, ‘‘ for I live yonder 
on the hill. I’ve looked in many a time, and I can tell you that on 
dark nights the inside of the forge makes a very nice picture.” 

“It's like,” said old John, looking up at the moon and down at 
me and then at the fire, which the goblin apprentice was fanning into 
a horrid, ghastly heat, “ it’s like; I remember the first forge ; ever 
set eyes on. "Iwas a long, long way from here,too. And I says I’ll 
be a smith—I was only a mite in them days—and a smith I’ve been 
ever since. But the forge ain’t a picture to me any mgre. You're 
younger, yousee. Was it on the hill you said you lived r” 

We had a little further conversation, which resulted in his telling 
Joe to knoek off work, and me, that if I would wait, he and Nelly 
were going the same way, only further on, and they would go with me. 

Drowning men catch at straws they say, and when people are lone- 
some the hunger for companionship becomes as eager as that for food. 
I had no companions. ‘The house in which I lived was inhabited with 
one person beside myself—Mr. Jarking, law copyist—a man who had 
begun life as a merchant, and who had been successively an artist, 
a newspaper writer, an outdoor man for a menagerie, a — agent, 
a speculator, a coal broker, a canvasser of maps, an individual who, 
‘‘on the receipt of twenty-five cents, or eight postage stamps, would 
advise the sender of an elegant means of livelihood,” a coal broker, 
a photographer, and, final refuge ot Genius in misfortune, the ulti- 
ynate goal of the versatile, a law copyist—a pursuit which it is diffi- 
cult to tise from, and impossible to sink below. At some flugh 
period of his career he had married Mrs, Jarking, a milliner, who 
fearcd the Lord to such an extent as.seiiously to impair her health 
and becloud her spirits. She had, after her marriage, retired from 
business with just money enough to nee the wolf from the door, but 
not enough to crowd the brute off the sidewalk. There he stood for 
ever snapping and snarling and showing his ravenous fangs. She 
managed to hold the pursestrings herself, and to hold the decayed 
Mr. Jurking in perpetual awe. They led a cat and dog life. He was 
frequently drunk and always sulky, and she was ever oscillating be- 
tween the conditions of virulent piety and gloomy, systematic ill 
nature. I lived with them because I was directed to do so by the per- 
son to whose care I had been committed, and though it was a barba- 
rous, squalid kind of life, I managed to go through it. 

As completing the disagreeable ensemble of the establishment, I 
should not omit mention of a huge girl of all work, with a formid- 
able cast in her eye and a broken little finger. The only name I ever 
knew her by was Peg, although I think I have heard something said 
about a supplementary M‘Cutcher. There was a stiff old terrier 
likewise, very gray and shaggy, and much gone to seed, which had 
some not very clearly defined hold upon the toleration of the house. 
In the summer time he lay upon the mat before the door, and when- 
ever I came home he used to snap at my legs, emit one futile bark, 
and then drop down and roll himself up into a bristling ball, like a 
huge caterpillar, in which condition he would remain till somebody 
else came along. He was quite like the rest of the household— 
gloomy, greedy, old, virulent and toothless, and if I found little of 
companionship among them all, it is not much wonder. During my 
hours of business (I never did anything in those days that I remem- 
ber, but I thus distinguish the hours which lapsed between the cold 
flabby breakfast and the mean, meagre, tea at which latter banquet§l 
have seen the same pickle appear for several weeks in succession), 
I was not much better off, but of that hereafter. I was certainly ina 
mood to be won by a kindly, hearty word—by anything, in fact, that 
wore a cheery, honest aspect. 

While old John and the lank, bristly apprentice were closing up 
the shop, the little gray maidén came out with the basket upon her 
arm, and stood there in the moonlight, making a queer shadow 
on the pavement. The pale, pure glory shone upon her face, which 
was so beautiful and holy in its sweet, exalted calm, that were I, 
even after the lapse of all these years, to seek to describe it, I should 
be accused of rhapsody. How came this delicate flower to bloom be- 
neath the roaring fervyors of the forge? They seek in vain to rear 
them in terraced gardens under orient suns, or in conservatories 
where the airs of heaven may not visit them tooroughly. Sometimes 
one may see upspringing from the tufted moss which floors the wil- 
deruess a single bud which flashes a ray of amethyst amidst the 
gloom. It is curious that things so bright and rare should root 
themselves in soil so dank and unpromising. The peasant’s heir is 

verhaps lusty of limb and fair of forehead and great of will, while the 
infant, porphyrogenitus, swathed in violet from its birth, is possibl 
shrunken of sinew and distorted of sou!. But what have I to do wit 
these speculations, while the fair little girl waits, standing there 
upon the pavement, and the lean apprentice has Ee away, his 
joints creaking as he goes, and old John, without his leathern apron 
and with his gray jacket, stands at my elbow, ready to mount the 
hill? 

{ shall not allow my reader to be wparied with any particular de- 
tail of our walk homeward. It was a fair, glorious night, and when 
we had reached the top of the hill the great bay spread out beneath 
us white and wide. There were gardens sloping down toward the 
water, crested with bloom, wherefrom came faint summer odors, and 
over beyond us there was a fringe of masts and a long undulating 
rosary of lights, dimly seen like pearls, because the moonlight poured 
down in such a great, white, solemn flood. When we had reached 
the mansion of the Jarkings I felt very little inclined to enter, and 
60 I asked permission to walk onward with them. 

it was half a mile or more to the house of the blacksmith—a little 





wooden house, with a dooryard exactly two steps deep, but although 
so small, it was laid out as if it had been an enormous garden. 
There was an oval plat in the centre about as large as a dinner plate, 
and diamond-shaped plats surrounding it about the size of the same 
plate broken in pieces. They were fringed with shells which glinted 
very sweetly in the moonlight, but everything vegetable sturdily re- 
fused to grow in the tiny garden, We reached the house before I knew 
it, we were so intent upon talking. I had told him, with the con- 
fiding simplicity of a boy, many things relating to my little history 
and he listened, with kindly interest, saying at each pause, » 
With old John this monosyllable was interrogatory, coufirmatory, ac- 
quiescent, and everything else you choose. 

‘* Here’s home,” he said, as little Nelly flashed through the gate, 
darted up the steps and gave a pull at the bell; ‘and you'll come 
in with us and take bite and sup. I should take it ill,” he said, as 
he observed, on my part, a gesture implying declension of his hos- 
pitality. It ain’t much we can offer—a poor man’s welcome—but 
if it lacks in one way it makes up in t’other.” More of the same 
sort. LIaccepted, of course. By this time the door was opened by 
the queerest little handmaiden I had ever seen, and Nelly, standing 
beneath the winking hall lamp, was laying aside the gray hat 
and smoothing back heavy, waving masses of chestnut hair. 

They made me very weleome indeed. John Raby was an En- 
glishman, and he had British notions of hospitality. Ile wasa little 
too deferential, emphasizing a trifie too frequently his sense of the 
distinction which I, a gentleman, conferred upon him, a blacksmith, 
in sitting at his hearthstone and breaking his bread; but with thi 
trivial exception I was placed entirely at my ease, and experienced 
a sense of companionship and sympathy to which I had long been a 
stranger. 

‘There was supper presently—a neat little supper which was spread 
in the parlor, and at which little Nelly administered the tea with 
the steady self-confidence ‘and dignity of matronhood—such fair 
little fingers and such big blue cups—the sweet child-like face and 
the slender miniature form seemed inadequate to such formidable 
responsibilities. 

The windows were open, and there was a purr of wind along the 
foliage ; light waves of which ebbed through the room, now and then 
making the lamp waver and faintly stirring my hair. John Raby was 
telling me in his grave deep voice, with childish simplicity and un- 
reserve, something of his own lifc—n-«t altogether a tranquil one, 
although he turned the smooth si hi; history outward like a 
Christian as he was, and did not wantonly gore one with its rough 
edges. He had been everywhere—had beaten iron at the portable forge 
of a whale ship in the Arctic seas, had followed the trail of the army in 
the Peninsula, and welded wagon bolts rent asunder by cannon 
balls, had fashioned cranes and ircn clamps for the scaffolding of the 
Cathedral at Cologne, had been at the Cape, in the astern Indies, 
in Southern America, and had thundered upon Fortune’s gate with 
his heavy hammer, from the timie when he was a stripling till now 
that he was three score and five, though hearty yet and hale, and 
with a promise of many summers in his eyes. 

I listened to this story, which was discursive and interjectional, 
with rapt and eager interest. Nor did I iminediately observe that 
the wind without was freshening, coming now and then in fitful puffs 
which woke a sharp rustle amid the foliage and sent the dust eddying 
along the street in whirlpools. Attention, at first faintly invited, 
was presently imperiously summoned to this change of weather, by 
a wild, terrific flicker of the lamp, which nearly wentout. The young 
girl got up and went toward the windows to close them. There in- 
terposed here a sound of rapid footsteps beating the pavement out- 
side, and a sharp rattle at the gate. * 

**A woman, father, at the gate; and she is coming in.” Thu 
spoke little Nelly from the window, in a voice betokening surpris« 
and some slight alarm. 

**A woman!” said John Raby, pushing back his chair. ‘Go you 
to pe door, my bird, my darling. I'll fix the windows.” 

He had just resumed his seat; a perplexed, bewildered expression 
coming over his face when the woman, who had crowded past Nelly 
without a word, entered the room. She wasatall, handsome women, 
richly dressed, but her hair was disordered and her eyes wild. She 
drew a chair toward the table and sat down. 

** Ellen!” 

“Father ?” 

**My poor, poor child.” And old John covers his face with hi 
great hands, leans forward and rocks slowly from side to side. ‘* My 
poor lost girl, Gold help thee, thou’st broken my heart!” 

A shrill, avenging wind outside, dashing the tendrils of vine 
against the window, and moaning in an under tone, even as old 
John moaned with that mighty = at his heart, his eyes covered 
and his face cast down. Little Nelly had come in from the hall, 
and stood at the table white and motionless, her eyes fixed upon the 
strange lady with such dreadful earnestness that it made me cold. 

** Father”—th@lady’s voice was unwavering, but octaves of pas- 
sion slumbered beneath her enforced composure. Mer jewelled hand 
rested upon the table, and there was a nervous tremor of the fingers 
in no accord with the calmness of her voice. “VT ather, I deserve 
everything which you choose to say; I deserve even to see you 
suffer. But there isno help. We come into the world with our 
doom written upon our foreheads, and if the curse be on us it will 
work its will. It was on me, and has done its work, and now let 
the worst come; it is too late for repentance, and——” 

“No,” said John Raby, uprising and pointing upward like a 
prophet, ‘‘not too late. Pray, poor lost child, pray, pray, pray,” 
and the strong man sank again into his seat and covered his face 
anew. ‘O God! that this cup might have passed from mce—that I 
had buried the lost one ere ever her little lips had spoken her 
father’s name.”’ And there were broken moans, and moans in the 
air without, and the low, dreary howl of a deg in a neighboring 
street baying the moon in eclipse. ; 

“This is dreadful,” she sai#—her voice still unwavering, but 
ominously low; the jewelled hand beating a nervous tattoo upon the 
table—“ dreadful !” 

“Ay, dreadful,” said old John, gathering composure at length. 
“T would not give thee pain by mine own suffering; but look you, 
Ellen, lam old; these ie are white. The iron in me is rusted 
away with years. And if I give way thus, bear with me—it is only 
for a little.” 

One low, wild cry from the jewelled lady, wrenched from her very 
heart, as if it had been rooted amid its fibres, but no fainting fol- 
lowed, and after a little while she went on: 

**T could not bear another scene like this and live. We shall 
never meet again, father, in this world. If we mect hereafter it 
will be boven alarger mercy than any I dream of. Look at me 
well, and look also at this.” She pushed her hair backward, show- 
ing a red scar upon her neck: “It was a blow, anda blow which 
has changed my life.” 

There was a bright glare of lightning, followed close by a sharp 
rattling crash of thunder. Presently the rain pattered at the win- 
dows, and gurgled at the eaves, and roared along the streets in 
cataracts, and the woman with the wild black eyes and the nervous, 
jewelled hand went on—but I shall follow her not. While the storm 
was at its height, livid flashes of flame succeeding each other, and 
the thunders echoing peal on peal, she rose up, and drew her hood 
over her head. 

** Not in this terrible storm; come back, come back!” 
But she had gone, and the outer door was swinging in the wind. 

Nelly came over from the place where she had stood, pale and mo- 
tionless during all this scene, and laid her cheek against her father’s 
face. There had been so fierce and fixed a resolution in the manner 
of the strange lady’s departure, that all thought of following her and 
rescuing her from the storm had vanished. 

“It is better so, mayhap,” said old John, presently, laying hi: 
hand upon the child’s head and pressing her face close to his own. 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and He will guide and 
shield the lost wanderer as we could not.” 

Something like calm fell again, though the rain poured and the 
heavy branches swung in the stormy air, and every now and then 
the windows were lit up with livid sheets of flame, making the lamp 
pale and casting ghostly shadows in the room. 

But the long strain upon her fragile heartstrings had been more 
than the child could endure, and ie sank down upon her father’s 
shoulder with a few faint sobs, and her head drooped down like a 
broken lily, and old John carried her tenderly to the little sofa by 
the window. . 

lt may have been an hour before she recovered. By this tim 
the storm had ceased, and the mcon was breaking through the 
clouds. I wrung old John’s hand in silence, for indeed I knew 
not what to say, and went out into the night with such a tumult at 
my heart as I had never known before, 


‘*Sor 





CHAPTER II.--AUTOBIOGRAPHIC. 


My father was a country physician, whose belief it was that the 
human race came igto the world for the express purpose of being 
physicked, aud thaf he was one of the chosen instruments cf Heaven 
to effect their purgation. 

Ile was quite an old man when I was born. Although I was his 
only child, and he was as fond of me as it was in his nature to be, 
the professional impulse within him was so strong that his paternal 
yearningus were very thin : nd mild by comparison. He would have 
cut me up into giblets, if I had been essential to one of his experi- 
ments. He was always employed in these incursive chemical pro- 
cesses, aiming always at the impossible, and was blown up on an 
averege once a month. While he lived I never felt that entire confi- 
dence that the roof would not be thrown into the back yard, which I 
conceive to be essential to peace of mind and domestic repose. He 
had a dark, rugged face, and its many scars testified to the zeal and 
daring of his inquisitive empiricism. I believe that he was esteemcd 
to be a good doctor. He followed the old formulas scrupulously, 
raved against homa opathy, hydropathy, the electro-magnetic cure, 
against all specifics and quackeries whatsoever, and if after this 
trenchant orthodoxy both of faith and practice his patients now and 
then died, it was no affair of his. They had at least the advantage 
of being bowed out by a regularly educated physician of the tough 
old school, whose faith in jalap and phlebotomy stuck by him unw:- 
veringly through life, and was in at the death; for he bled himself 
half an hour before his demise, and went out of existence with his 
favorite lancet in his hand. . 

I trust that this genealogical chapter may not be understood as 
irreverent. 1 was a child when my father died, and I remember him 
with dutiful respect, but without filial affection. He never noticed 
me or spoke to me, except that now and then he would direct me to 
go to bed; and hence I speak of him as he appears to me when I 
look back through the vista of these lomg dim years. 

My own mother died while I was an infant. But before my re- 
membrance began another had taken her place. She never lovedme, 
and my emotiors towards her were not those of abject idolatry. She 
remained childless, and took care te visit upon me the slow, cold, 
wearying unkindness which may have been the fruit of that dread 
disappointment. , 

As soon as I was old enough to resent an oppressive authority by 
disobedience, I was sent away to school. It was a vast, bleak 
acadcmy, about two days journey from home, where there were whole 
armies of boys and girls of my own age; among the former I specdily 
established good repute as a wrestler; the latter had reason to know 
me as the most timid and easily abashed boy of fourtecn in all the 
world, I have gotten over this tremulous timidity since, but I had put 
on the foga virilis ere ever I could listen to the soft tremors of a 
woman’s voice without a flush upon my cheek and forehead, and a 
Waver in my voice. 

It has been a matter of lifelong regret to me that the academy 
wherein I was immured should have been so bare and bleak of aspect. 

t was a square, high building, with a wing extending from its 
northern end, like the crosstree of a gallows. It was situate upon a 
level terrace of land by the river, ana there were no trees anywhere 
near, save only one blasted pine, the demon of the wilderness, while 
yet the wilderness waved over the site of our Alma Mater, too old and 
gnarled and craggy to be put to any use, and therefore left standing 


4 


m allits weird and craggy ugliness. Wecould not admire it, and so 


we made a sundial of it, marking the hours with pegs driven in th: 
sward, and I um bound to say that, in point of general inaccuracy, it 
passed any clock ever manufactured in Connecticut. 

My regret at the absence of picturesque surroundings during my 
chooldays, issues from the belief that such environments are essen- 
tial to the development of the finer faculties of the mind. It seems 
to me that my imagination must have been dwarfed by the absence 
of its appropriate food. I was one among many hundreds, and the 





famine fell on all alike. We have gone forth into the world since 
then; ench in his way. Inow andthen meet an old school-fellow of 
mine. Jie talks through his nose; is hard and angular of manners, 


and his coat never fits him. It might have been different if our 
neade rh} had been flanked by groves. We had walke d beneath them 
in the moonlight cr the afternoon, and in the dreamy, spiritual cali 
which comes of contemplation of Nature, have cancelled the great 
bond which kept us pale; we had laid the spectral ghosts of alge- 
braic formula, forgotten for a time the grim, thin, narrow amfd per- 
functory teachers, and opened doors in our hearts which I sadly fear 
were shut always in those days, and spun with cobwebs. Build your 
eats of learning, I pray you, Educational Ministers, henceforward 
only in fair places, and give them shapes of symmetry and colors 
Which suggest repose. Let there be porch and transept and cloistral 
windows, and these inanimate shapes and hues, these gracious and 
alluring vistas shall bear precious fruit hereafter. 

I went home once a year; my stepmother had an unchangeable 
formula of reception, of which I was the victim at each visit. She 
met me at the door, dropped a cold kiss on my forchead, and a cold 
silver dollar in my hand. Iwashed off the kiss as soon as practi- 
cable, and spent the dollar in a carouse of kite The coin was in- 
tended to provide for contingencies during the first quartcr of the 
year; but I generally spent it riotously im a quarter of sn hour, and 
when my v'sit was over went back to school prnniless and serene. 

On my third visit home my stepmcther informed me that, as my 
education must be complete by this time, it was necessary that I] 
make a start in life. She was so considerate as to allow me to make 
any suggestions which might oqgur to me in respect to the direction 
of the start; but she calmly vetoed them all as soon as they were ut- 
tered. She finally brought forward her own plan, to which I inter- 
posed no objection whatever, though if I had, it would have been 
unavailing. 

She had a relative who was a lawyer in New York. The nature of 
the relationship between them 1 have never bcenable to trace. Each 
was perched upon a slight elevation of fortune, and between surged a 
tumultuous ocean of poverty-stricken aunts, uncles, cousins, of every 
degree of nearness and remoteness, whom neither ever recognized, 
and the submarine meanderings of the electric cable of consangu- 
inity which bound them together, I could no more trace than I 
could unwind the tangled coils of Medusa’s hair. His name was 
Ephraim Bartholomew Close, and he wrote a thin, miserly hand, 
as I discovered from the perusal of the letter, in which he « x] ressed 
his willingness to receive me as aninmate of his office. The pest was 
without emolument, but I was encouraged to hope that ultimately 
I night be able to turn the same honest penny several times with- 
out increasing it by setting up for myself, with three volumes sheep, 
an ipkstand,sn armchair and some law stationery, all complete. 
“Charles Louis Wayne; it won’t look so bad on a tin shingle,” I 
thought. ‘T’ll go,” and I went, or came rather, and was duly in- 
stalled as an inmate of the dustiest den in all that dismal congeri 
cf dusty dens, Nassau street, the narrow, the turbulent, the dreary. 

Mr. Bartholomew Close had got rieh by the simple expedient 
of putting money in his pockets and never taking it out. A ragged 
tin sign upon his squalid door associated his re spected name with 
the profession of attorney and counsellor-at-law. But he never ap- 
peared in the courts, #hd no one ever applied to him for counsel. 
Ile was a little man, thin and old, with humid eyes and tremulous 
hands, and his head was so bald that if one had held a billiard ball 
beside it the latter would have seemed quite hairy by the contrast. 
Low down in the region of his neck and from behind his ears ther 
were a few straggling rags of yellowish white threads, but not 
enough to furnish forth valid objections to a wig had he been 
minded to mountone. He said littie, and that little in a thin queru- 
lous voice, and he was always determining the result of so much at 
seven per centum for say three years. The visitors to the offic 
were of two classes—those who had money to lend and those who 
wished to borrow. I could always detern ine the errand of a visitor 
by Mr. Close’s reception of him. If a lender the old-man got up 
wringing his hands, advanced toward the new comer, smiled old 
toothless smiles and cackled imbecile phrases of welcome; if a 
borrower he kept his seat and fidgetted with a quill, and buttoned his 
flap pockets, and hugged the arms of his chair. 

There was no profligate expenditure of civilities between Mr. Clo. e 
and myself on my arrival. had come by mailcoach and boat, wis 
very tired, and only found my destination after jong inquiry. My 
temper, Mturally sweet, was somewhat ruffled by an attempt which 
was made to throw me over the crazy banister while I was threading 
the dim passage way which led to the office. I refrain from present 
allusion to the assailant. I may be permitted to cbserve, however, 
that the attempt was much more brilliant in conception than in ex- 
ecution, and tuat if the young person does not remember the occa- 

ion I donot grudge him his memory. I was a gocd deal flushed, 
and my clothes were somewhat diserdered when I first presented 
myself to my future guardian and bore, 
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The substance of his salutation and of the discourse which followedhastily evacuated this, their great South-western capital, 


was that he had acquiesced in my stepmother’s proposal in my be- 
half with great reluctance and with many misgivings. He exhorted 
me to be diligent and thrifty, and instantly eviscerated the exhor- 
tation by predicting confidently that I would be nothing of the sort. 
‘There was my desk,” and so on. 

_ Thad sat at the dusky, dreary old desk for an hour or more scrawl- 
ing upon scraps of paper, idly studying the curious phenomena of 
hunger, and wondering what I was to do next, when the fire of a new 
and altogether luminous idea descended upon the bald old party 
who had been drizzling little pools ef addition, and rivulets of sub- 
tractions and puddles of vulgar fractions all over sheets of paper, so 
that they looked like a multiplication table which had been mined 
and blown up. 

“Why,” he said, in his cracked, piping voice, “you'll want a 
place to sleep. Bless my soul! bless my soul! I had’nt thought of 
that ;”’ and the old man proceeded to “think of that” with so much 
energy, that he became blue in the face and was seized with a fit of 
sneezing. 

He finally remembers that Jarking, who had once done copying 
for him, had hinted, a year or more before, his willingness to accom- 
modate a boarder who could appreciate home comforts, and I was 
advised to seek out Jarking. So I sought him out, and wish I had 
not. I had lived with the Jarkings for nearly a year when the events 
narrated in the previous chapter took place. ~ 


CHAPTER LIII.——-CONCERNING DOOKS. 


I HAVE often thought that a good chapter might be written about 
doors. There are certain doors which I know by sight, others with 
which I have a sort of a bowing acquaintance, others yet which I 
know intimately and would ask a favor of in case of need if they 
were but animate, and could express by acts the goodness which 
speaks from their faces. There are doors, too, which I dislike and 
avoid instinctively. They wear the look of opening directly upon 
the dark niche where the skeleton is housed—shut up alone with no 
company but its grin. They hint at pitfalls in the vestibule; at all 
sorts of labyrinthine horrors from which they shut the light of day. 
Doors in general seem to me to be very much like individuals, and 
to wear their characters upon their faces; but as I never yet saw a 
human face, however frank and open, in which some shade of an in- 
ner mystery, carefully shut and hoarded, and kept from the light 
like a witch’s charm, so I have never yet seen a door behind which 
there was not a mystery. Wherever there is a threshold, behind it, 
he sure there is some gaunt State Prisoner of a secret, clanking its 
feiters uneasily and beating at its bars. Your own grand portal, 
Dives, with carven panels and hinges of silver; what have you 
within? Come, Dives, own up. Don’t attempt to pull the wool; or 
rather the bristles over people’s cyes with those sculptured boars’ 
heads which grin from your gates. Bring out the skeleton and let 
us thrust curious fingers between the dry ribs, and pluck out the 
heart of its wi hered old mystery. Ope the the chamber-door, Blue- 
beard, and show us your collection of assassinated wives; your 
articles of vertu. And your door, Brown; that modest green door 
with the bright brass knocker. Do you mean to tell us that you have 
not some starveling of a secret within there, which comes to your 
bedside in the night-time and looks at you with gaunt, hollow eyes ? 
Certainly you have. Don’t deny it. Such visitors enter in over all 
thresholds whenever human foot passeth there, and haunt the 
habitation in shadowy shapes long after it be desert and tenantless. 

Now, was there ever a wicket which seemed less likely to shut in 
such dark inhabitants than the modest little gate which led up to 
John Raby’s neat, modest, little house? Never, I’ll be bound. A 
small picket-gate, which swungwithout creaking, as if it did its work 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly, and which had some tendrils of wood- 
bine winding about one of its posts. One would think that only peace, 
contentment and thrift held the mystic sesame, before which this 
latchel gate would swing wide, and that all visitants bringing pain, 
anguish and remorse would pass it by—as, perforce, devils and furies, 
and malignant spirits of all sorts pass by the magic rings of the ex- 
orcist. Pshaw! Innocentas it k eeayaa Prometheus is within yonder, 
harnessed to his rock withiron stronger than Cyclops ever forged, and 
the vultures are goring away at his liver. ‘The door of the Jarkings 
hides its mysteries, [ doubt not. Skeletons are sandwiched between 
the lath of all the inner ceilings, mayhap. I have seen none, but I 
have heard queer aoises in the wainscot; and now that I remember, 
they Aad a bony sound—something like castancts. I shall make no 
present explanation of this discursive essay on doors, but shall post- 
pone its exegesis for a season. It will come in due time, depend 
upon it; and if anything unsuspected appegs in the drawing-room, 
duiner-room, bed-room, or other apartment of what sort soever, if 
the hidden panel slides apart, and the ghost comes out with stole and 
cowl, and plays the deuce with my drama, let no one say that I have 
not foreshadowed this supernatural visitant. 

On the morning of my visit to the blacksmith’s, I read all the 
newspapers with unusual care and eagerness. There were a few 
suicides chronicled; a few bodies had veen found, some floating in 
the water, others in odd out of the way places on the land; but 
among them there was none which answered to the description of 
the strange lady, who had, the night before, fled wildly away from 
old John’s threshold into the storm. No tall lady, richly clad, with 
jewelled fingers, and a scar upon her neck, had been dragged up 
from the slimy wharves or found lying cold and stark along the pave- 
ment. I breaghed more freely after being thus assured, and al- 
though she haunted me all that day as I sat at my desk watching the 
spiders as they spun their webs across the windows, I felt.a great 
relief that she had escaped from the pursuing Furies of her own des- 
peration. The spiders spun no more intricate webs than I in seck- 
ing to weave into an intelligible tapestry the tangled incidents of the 
night before. What was the key of this mystery; who could she be, 
the fair, the young and the erring? His daughter, of course, but 
what beside ? She was not like the pale and timid little flower of the 
forge—no more than the ashen star flower is like to the tropical mag- 
nolia. And yet they called the same sad, benign old man father, had 
been rocked by the same brawny arms and sat upon the same knee, 
had been taught by the same lips to murmur “ Our Father,” and to 
each the same white hairs were holy. Il could make nothing of the 
mystery whatever. It took all sorts of shapes, and tangled itself as 
intricately as the half unravelled web of Penclope. Whereas the 
spiders spun to intelligible and logical purpose. Major premise, an 
orifice; minor, a radii of glistening filaments; logical conclusion, 
a fly, 

‘the forge was shut that night when I went home, and the moon- 
light shone coldly upon its door. 1 stopped for an instant and rested 
my hand upon the heavy bar which crossed it. 

‘Thieves! here, p’leece! p’leece !” sounded from a small shapeions 
heap lying coiled up at the Kot of the horseblock which stood by the 
door. I started back in amazement, and the human heap uncoiled its- 
self and assumed the proportions of the apprentice whose joints 
creaked. I had the soem by the throat in an instant, and after 
clearing his faculties by thumping his head twice or thrice against the 
horseblock, asked him what he meant by howling so like an idiot. 

(To be continued.) 
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Summary of the Week. 

Tur past week, although not so startling in incidents as 
that which preceded it, has been full of interest. Almost 
every day has witnessed some important success to the 
National cause. The rebel General Price, driven out of 
Missouri into Arkansas, after being reinforced by Me- 
Culloch, attempted to make a stand at Sugar Creck. Beaten 
here, he fell back on Fayetteville, where he was again over- 
taken, defeated, and driven in confusion and dismay beyond 
the Boston Mountains. 

In Tennessee, the enemy, after retiring from their strong 
positions at Bowling Green and Clarksville, made a stand 
at Nashville; but on the approach of the National army they 

















and the proposed seat of government of the Rebel Con- 
federacy. On Sunday, the 23d of February, the Union 
forces entered Nashville, the rebels falling back on Mur- 
freesboro, thirty miles southward towards the Alabama 
line. Before leaving, the rebels, with characteristic bar- 
barity, and against the remonstrances of the people of 
Nashville, destroyed the splendid bridges across the Cum- 
berland river at that point, Puitied all the steamers at 
the wharves, and fired the city in various places—the 
rebel Governor Harris at the same time advising the 
citizens to complete the work of destruction and fly 
with him. His advice passed unheeded; the citizens sub- 
dued the flames, killing some of the incendiaries, and 
wel€omed the National troops as friends and protectors. 
The value of the occupation of Nashville is great; it is the 
most important city, except New Orleans, in the Soutli- 
West. It was the great factory and storehouse of the rebel- 
lion. Here were manufactured cannon, powder and percus- 
sion caps; and it is moreover the centre of a great system 
of railways, along which military operations can be con- 
ductcd in every direction. It is a great strategic centre, 
and its loss to the rebels is a far severer blow than that of 
any city in the Southern States, Richmond not excepted. 

The capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, and the evacu- 
ation of Bowling Green, Clarksville and Nashville, have 
made the third great stronghold—the vaunted Gibraltar of 
the rebellion, Columbus—no longer tenable. It is said that 
its evacuation is rapidly going on, and that the rebel forces 
and armament are to be placed further down the river. One 
report says at island No. 10, 45 miles below Columbus: 
another at Memphis, the fortification of which is going on 
with all the haste of fear and the energy of despair. It is 
not likely, however, that Gen. Halleck and Com. Foote will 
permit these proceedings to go on without some accelera- 
tion from the army and our gunboats. 

Gen. Burnside and Com. Goldsborough have not been idle 
in Albemarle Sound. According to one account, they have 
reached and cut off the railway between Weldon and Norfolk. 
It is certain that they have taken Wilton, on the Chowan 
river, where the rebels attempted to make a stand. The 
town was burned during the engagement. 

Thus it appears that the advance of the National arms is 
both rapid and successful,'East and West; and there is little 
doubt that before these lines will reach our readers, the 
very heavens willring with the pmwans of victory in Northern 
Virginia. While we write, we doubt not that the thunder 
of eight hundred guns, along the whole line from Aquia 
Creek to Leesburg, proclaim the long-looked for, anxiously- 
awaited and triumphant advance of the Great Army of the 
Potomac. 

Since the above was written we live the news that Gen. 
Banks’s division has crossed the Upper Potomac, and ad- 
vanced as far as Charlestown, on the road to Winchester, 
where is stationed the rebel Gen. Jackson, with the right 
wing of the rebel army of Manassas. Should «a movement 
be made on the rebel centre from Washington, we may be 
sure of one thing, that Jackson will not find a second Pat- 
terson in Gen. Banks. ‘The army of the Potomac is in 
motion, aud, to our apprehension, victory is certain. 

P. S.—Official advices from Com. Foote, dated March Ist, 
in which he says that the evacuation of Columbus is rapidly 
going on, and there is no doubt thatitis at this moment in the 
occupation of the National forees. Thus has fallen the sec- 
ond of the three great rebel strongholds. Manassas alone 
remains, but only for a few days longer. 

Gen. Buell also telegraphs that the rebels have abandoned 
their purpose of making a stand at Murfreesboro, and sre in 
full retreat into Alabama. This practically relieves Temnes- 
see from rebel rule, and restores her to the Union. The 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, leading into the cotton 
and tobacco growing regions, are now open to trade again. 
The Postal Service has been renewed to Nashville, and will 
speedily be extended throughout the State, and the Govern- 
ment has created the gallant and loyal Senator, Andrew 
Johnson, a Brigadier-General, and appointed him military 
Governor of Tennessee. Cotton to the value of $100,000 has 
already been shipped North, from Nashville. 

Gen, Banks, whose passage across the Potomac we have 
announced above, has occupied Martinsburg without oppo 
sition. He covers the whole line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railway, which will now be speedily opened. And 
thus the glorious work goes on! 


OBITUARY. 
Briu.-Gen. Frepenick W. LANper died on the 2d of March, 
in the camp of his division at Paw Paw, Western Virginia, from the 
effects of a wound received in thg unfortunate affair at Ball’s Bluff, 
joined to the exposure and fatigue incident to his recent operations in 
his military district, It was only afew days ago that he made his bril- 
liant and successful dash on Blooming Gap, for which he received the 
special thanks of the Government, in an order from the Secretary of 
War, as follows: : 
WAR DEPARTMENT, WASTINGTON, Feb, 17, 1862. 
To Brigadier-General F. W. Lander 
The President directs me to say that he has observed with pleasure 
the activity and enterprise manifested by yourself and the officers and 
soldiers of yourcommand. You have shown how much may be done, in 
the worst weather and worst roads, by a spirited officer at the head of a 
small force of brave men, unwilling to waste life in camp when the ene- 
mies of their country are within reach. Your brilliant success is a 
happy presage of what may be expected when the army of the Potomac 
shall be led to the field by their galiant General. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War. 


A brave and vigilant soldier, and an accomplished citizen, he was be- 
loved and trusted by his coldiers, and respected and admired by his 
countrymen. He represented in ite highest bie al the American character 
—indomitable, fearless and versatile, and the country, in his new posi- 
tion, looked to him with confidence and pride. 

Gen, Lander was a native of Salem, Mass., and belonged to a family 
eminent for genius and enterprise. He was not a graduate of any milli- 
tary academy, but was engaged in civil life up to the time of the break 
ing out of the present war. In 1859 and 1860 the was the Superintendeut 
of the Overland Wagon Road to California, and carried on his opera- 
tions on the great plains with extraordinary energy and skill. In thi 
work he was greatly molested by the Indians, and he got up an expedi 
tion against the savages, which resulted in their complete pacification 
ind in which he himself displayed the highest qualities of coolners and 
courage, What our infantry, with their discipline and stee] could not 
accomplish, Lander achieved—the entire subjugation of the Indians of 
that section, and their obedience to the Government. 

Two years ago he was brought prominently before the public, as th 
second of Potter, of Wisconsin, in the celebrated bowic-knife challenge 
to l’ryor of Virginia. Immediately after that affair, ke went to Califor- 
nia, but returned east again in time to take part in the civil conflict just 
opening. He was assigned to a position under Gen, McClellan, in Weat- 
ern Virginia, and in the various dashing engagements there he was 
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personally daring to a degree that could not be surpassed. At the bat- 
tle of Rich Mountain, he rode fifteen feet ahead of his men, and though 
as soon as the enemy discovered him a shower of bullets were poured 
at him, it made no impression whatever on the coolness of the daring 
soldier. At the gallant affair last fall at Edward’s Ferry, at which he 
was commander, he was wounded by a bullet in the leg, and the wound 
was of so severe a nature, that it laid him up for some tirhe, and finally 
has brought him to the grave. . 

For his skill and gallantry in the various actions he was created 
Brigadier-General; and when the healih of Gen, Kelly, who commanded 
at Romney, in Western Virginia, failed, he was assigned to that impor- 
tantcommand., The rebels, under Jackson, were within his jurisdiction, 
and he at once commenced operations with the view of driving them 
out. From various eauses he was somewhat hindered in carrying out 
his programme, and when the rebels advanced on Romney a month ago 
he was compelled temporarily to retire. These things, together with 
his failing health, induced him to tender his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, but it was not accepted. He then began work in earnest, drove 
the rebels from Romney and other positions, and on the Mth ult. an- 
nounced in his official report that all the rebels had been driven out of 
his department, The gallant and memorable fight at Blooming Gap oc- 
cured on that day ; onl on this dash Gen. Lander acted with his usual 
daring, On the failure of an officer promptly to obey, he himself gual- 
loped forward, sword in hand, and led the half dozen men in the officer’s 
charge on to a company of the enemy, and routed it. Having finished 
his work in his department, he again claimed a release from the Presi- 
dent, but did not get it until finally released from all work by death. 

Gen, Lander’s widow was formerly and honenenyy. known in dramatic 
circles as Miss Davenport; and the celebrated seulptress, Miss Louisa 
Lander, is his sister. He was about 40 years of age at the time of his 
decease, and up to the time of his wound all his physical, as well as 
mental facultics, were in the highest condition. In person he was tall, 
stalwart, graceful and proud, and mounted on his charger and in his 
fine military costume he looked likea knight of the olden times. In 
his logs the country loses one of its best men and soldiers, and the tears 
of his command and the nation follow him to the graye. 





THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


OreRA and the drama still flourish as in the days of our 
peace and highest prosperity, Probably nothing better illustrates the 
conscious power and financial strength of the country as represented by 
its metropolis, than the even operations of all its functions of business 
and pleasures during the height of one of the greatest and most ex- 
hausting wars known to History. 


A singular and perhaps a significant feature of theatricals in 
New York, is the revival of the Anti-Slavery drama, ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ;” itis now played at four places ofainusement in this city, and draws 
crowded houses in all, The events of the past year have cvidently not 
added to the popular admiration for the system of human bondage, At 
the Winter Garden the piece is played with a good cast; and Mr. J. 8. 
Clarke has been re-engaged, to appear in two of his best pieces, “* Turn- 
ing the Tables” and “ Sudden Thoughts.” Miss Matilda Heron appears 
on Monday, March 10th, in a new comedy, 


Tim “Peep O’ Day” at Miss Keene’s Theatre, with its 
brogue and “blather” anc blarney and beatings and beggars, has 
fairly established itself for a “run,” notwithstanding the carpings of 
those who pronounce it “ pirated.” The question is one in which the 
public take no intere and 80 long as the house is full we presume Miss 
Keene don’t care’ We must not omit to notice the very excellent 
acting of Mrs. Waller, in the ‘“‘ Peep 0? Day.” Her descent from the 
frowning cliffs on the left of the stage is a feat worthy of the Hanlons 
und one sure to be remembered by all of the “rising generation” who 
witness it. The scenery of the piece is specially fine and effective, and 
iv itself interesting and worth avisitto the theatre. ‘The music, ander 
Mr. Baker’s masterly direction, is also excellent. We do not remem- 
ber when Laura Keene’s has been more attractive than now. 


GOTTSCHALK’S matinée, on Saturday, March Ist, was fully 
as brilliant and satisfactory as any of the similar performances that 
have preceded it, and will be repeated during the week, Donizetti’s lit- 
tle opera of ‘* Betly,” was performed with spirit and effect by Miss 
Hinkley, Signor Brignoli, Signor Susini and a small chorus—Mr. Max 
Maretzek presiding in the orchestra, ‘The music is pretty and familiar, 
although the work itself is a comparative stranger to our boards, 


Tur Myers sisters gave a literary and musical enter- 
tainment at Irving Hall on Thursday evening, at which Miss Maria 8. 
Brainerd, Mr. 8. B. Mills, Mr, Guetayus Geary and other artists as- 
sisted. One of the sister’, it will be remembered, has recently made a 
highly successful debut in the part of Eva, at the Winter Gorden; the 
other, Miss Louisa, possesses remarkable powers, and is without any 
exception the best serious reader now before the public, A morning 
contemporary observes * pepe and excellently as we have hear: 
Hood’s ‘ Bridwe of Sighs’ declaimed, we do not ever remember to have 
heard it given with 6v much simple pathos and overwhelming intensity 
as by Miss Louisa Myers.” 

Messrs. Mason and Tuomas gave another of their admir- 
abje classical soirécs on Tucsday of last week, The programme was 
excellently interpreted, ‘These entertainments are now given in Phila- 
delphia and in Orange, N.J., by the same gentlemen, 


A Musicau Festival of great and varied Interest will take 
place at Irving Hall, on Thursday, the 27th instant. Itis given by Mr. 
ilarrison for a benevolent purpose, and all the artiste in the eity will 
lend their assistance on the oecasion, 


MMeE. DE LussAN, of Whom we hear the best of accounts, 
will shortly make her deb. t in opera, under the management of Mr. 
Grau, 

Two of the best living singers—the sisters Marchesia— 
have been engayed for the New York fall operatic season, They pos- 
sess respectively soprano and-eontralto yoices—are young, beautiful, 
and in the highest degree talented, 


s 

TuvatTricaLs abroad maintain the“ even tenor of their 
way.” American readers will be interested to know that their favorite, 
Agnes Robertson Boureicault, has been playing again at the Adelphi, 
london, in her favorite part of Kily O’Connor, in the “‘ Colleen Bawn.” 
Her reappearance, after her late dangerous illness, procured her quite 
oovation, ‘The ** Octoroon” and the “ Colleen Bawn” were to be with- 
drawn to make way for a new drama, by the same author, in which Mr, 
aud Mrs. Bourcicault were to appear. A novelty has lately been pro- 
duced at the San Carlo, Naples, in the form of the “ Huguenots,” and 
for the first time. During the rule of the Bourbons it was, of course, 
prohibited, under the pretence that the libretto was irreligious; but 
now the opposite spirit prevails, and priests and monks, when they 
come on in the choruses, are greeted by the pit with shouts and hisses, 
and cries of **‘ Down with the priests!” The house has been crowded to 
excess since the “ Huguenots” was produced, 


Tut 6TH Missount.. -‘*‘ Robert le D ” is a correspond- 
ent of the St. Loula Democrat, and writes to that slitet from Otterville, 
Mo., as follows: 

* Know then that the 6th Regiment Missouri Volunteers ‘ still lives,’ 
or, in the more striking language of Daniel Webster, ‘ ain’t dead yet.’ 
Our ‘ folks at home,’ who have thought we were a dead regiment, are 
hereby respectfully apprised of their mistake. The gallant ‘ Bates 
Guard,’ as we were called at the first, during our struggles for accept- 
ance by the Wax Department, is not dead, though, perhaps, it sleepeth 
more or less, from want of ‘ stirring events’ to keep us awake, 

We wish it distinctly understood, also, that we do not forage from 
our ‘ secession friends,’ by stealing their pigs, calves, chickens, &c. Nor 
do we, like the much boasted band of Jayhawkers, incur debts to the 
poultry-egg-and-milk man, setting the day of payment after the day 
appointed for a mareh, Neither do we drink beer and play billiards, nor 
play cards or curse ‘Old Pope,’ On the contrary, we spend what little 
time is spared ns from duty In stadying ‘ Hardee’ and the ‘ rerulations,* 
reading good books, and in edifying conversation with our beloved chap- 
lain. Uniike less sober-minded ré ffiments, which seem to think that 
soldiers can have no Sunday, we enjoy the privilege of stated preaching 
which is held regularly twice a year, weather permitting. We also 
work on entrenchments, and our boys look so well in the trenches, and 
handle the spade and pick so gracefully that, while seven or cight houra 
is considered a fair day’s work for less accomplished regiments, we are 
sometimes kept on exhibition a goodten hours. Somethaes, did T say ¢ 
That is wrong. It was only once, and as we took that day’s experience 
as a hint not to be 60 graceful in our movements. we have since toon let 
off, after a fair day’s work was done. But on that ten hour day the 
question of Gen, Pope’s immortal welfare was anxiously discussed by 

the boys,’ and I must confess that the conclusicn generally arrived at 

was that the General’s chances of a happy hereafter are very slim. 
Lieut. V—— said probably the General will try for it, and will knock at 
} lestial wate, ‘Old Gabricl’ will call out, ‘ Who's there?’ 

‘ Pope,’ will be the reply. 

f aren’t you the man that built those intrenchments near 
Otterville, Mo. ? 

“*T am the man.’ 

““* Then go to (precisely !)' and bang will go the gates in the face of the 
unhappy General,” 


A PHYSICIAN who recently conducted the post mortem ex- 
amination In a case of infanticide, reported that he was “‘ unable to dig- 
cover whether the child was alive or not at the time of itedeath.” This 
is probably the same doctor who recently advertised his having re- 
moved ‘from the place where he now resides,” ? 
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Watch, oh, watch, thou magic weaver! 


That swift shuttle in its flight 
hlying fast and flying faster 

lashing like a torch of light. 
W hite-winged forms are bend 


W hisperin ever in thine ear, 
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erve 


verve thee for the t before thee; 

W ork, and thy reward is near, j 
Weave a web of joy and splendor, 

It shall be thy rob ivine, 
When the morrow’s brighter dawning 
Throuch the crumbling walls sha ] 
Work, while yet thy wheels are flying, 

Moved by some mysterious spell, 
Hart voi ! is crying, | 

Weave th ip ive it well!” 

High and higher toward the zenith 
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And th Cuyvelr nly 
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And the shuttle pauseth never, 

And the silver wheels for ever 
Move obedient to thy will. 

Bow thy weary head in slumber 
For one hour of soothing rest, 

Lay aside thy care and toiling, 

Till repose, with sweet beguiling, 
Cheer thee for thy future test.” 


Lo! the dreamer leans and listens 

To that soft, enchanting tone, 

ill his drowsy eyes are closing, 

And his heavy hands hang down. 

All in vain his guardian waichers 
Strive to break that fearful charm— 

liow their white wings throng around him, 
How they ery in wild alarm— 

** Kouse thee for the work before thee, 
Break, oh! break, the fatal spell— 
Hark! a voice is thundering o’er thee, 

Weave the warp and weave it well!” 


mm 
A 


But the syren voice of music 
Murmurs sweetly in his ear, 

And the enchanted yeil is woven 
O’er his vision, once so clear, 

Lower sinks his head and lower, 
Drooping o’er the brazen beams, 

While a hundred shacowy phantoms 
Paint the tissue of his dreams, 


And he dreams he still is weaving 
Brighter tints than e’er before ; 
Wealth and fame, and joy and pleasure, 
Visioned forms of glittering treasure 
Dance his ardent gaze betore, 
Azure hues of beaming beauty, 
tuys of rainbow-cinctured joy, 
Airy visions, bright as morning, 
Gold that gleams without alloy, 


While they feed his dreaming vision 
With their lines of light and bloom, 
They are busy with his labors, 

They are weaving in his loom. 
Weaving threads of deep repentance, 
Gloomy doubt and anxious care, 
Vain regrets and dark upbraiding, 
Blighted hopes in anguish fading, 
Clouded oer with dark despair, 


Look! the sun ascends the zenith, 
Still his flaming course he keeps; 

Now the light of noon is beaming, 

Through that narrow window streaming, 
Where the recreant weaver sleeps, 

Still his wakeful guardians linger, 
Gazing down with tearful eyes; 

Oft they wave their snowy pinions, 
Oft resound their earnest cries. 

** Break, oh break the spell that binds thee— 
Vor the day is waning fast, 

Soon will fall the shades of evening, 
Soon thy day of toil be past.” 





Swifter flies that rapid shuttle, 
Darker threads of woe it weaves, 
Deep remorse and guilt and madness 

Are the vestiges it leaves. 
Oft the golden web is crimsoned 
With the frightful hue of crime, 
Wrought with many a line of anguish 
Woven in the warp of Time, 

And the thread of Truth is broken, 
Virtues’ beams no longer shine, 
Faith and Hope and Love no longer 
Blend their rainbow tints divine. 


Turn and see! the sun is sinking 
Slowly down the Western sky, 

And the long and gloomy shadows 
All along the v leva lie, 

Yet the weaver still is sleeping 
In his chamber cold and still, 

W hile the solemn shades are creeping, 
Creeping o’er his window sill, 


Now a strange and boding silence 
Tn that chamber reigns profound ; 
Then acry all shrill and startling 
Wakes the slumbering echoes round, 
How it thrills the guilty sleeper! 
How the watchers start with dread! 
Look! the sun has sink in tempest 
And the dreamer’s vision’s fled. 
Now he wakes! he gazes round hjim— 
All is gloom and silence there, 
Save the thunder rolling o’er him, 
Save the lightning’s lurid glare! 
And he gropes amid the darkness— 
Hark! he hears that voice once more, 
Deep and calm, yet stern and awful 
While the storms around him roar. . 


‘* Weaver, pause! thy work is over 
Vor the shuttle standeth still, 

And the silver wheels no longer 
Move obedient to thy will. 

Every brittle thread is broken, 
And that warp of glittering gold 

It is woven, it is finished 
Wrought with sin in every fold. 


** Yet a voice from Heaven is sounding, 
Sounding in thy startled ear, 
Through the shadows all surrounding 
Thee with shapes of doubt and fear. 
Up! arouse thee! idle weaver— . 
From thy slumbers calm and deep ; 
Be an earnest, true believer 
In the Guardian of thy sleep. 
In that dear and watchful Saviour, 
Who, forgiving thy behaviour, 
And thy cowardice in strife, 
With his precious blood renewing 
All the shreds of thy undoing, 
Weaves for thee his Web of Life!” 


MANIAC PASSENGER : 


A Nautical Story. 
since I took 
to St. Kitt 


a passage in the good ship Transit, of Lon- 


Transit was a very different sort of man to 


your West Indian skippers of those days, for he was a gen 


He was also a man of the world, and had scen much of it, 


ME year 
, bound 
The 
many of 
tien 
na % Oo! 


is to yarns, I never found his equal. 
bout fifty-five, and as 


ec of the most entertaining fellows I ever met with; and 
At the time I speak of he was 


fine and as hearty an old man as you could 








wish to see—the very beau ideal of a hardy, intelligent seaman. 
For some days we had been luxuriating in the calm but rapid 
gress of the trade-winds, had begun to feel that lassitude common 
inner-tropical latitudes, and had grown tired of chess, draught 
nd sl l-board, when one day at dinner the skipper said, 
‘*T tell you what it is, gentlemen, you all seem to have grown tired 
our li d time hangs hea ily on your ham S$; suppost I 
pin y yarn. 
‘ By all means, captain,” cried all of us in chon 
oW hen we’ve done our wine we’ll go on deck, and the stew- 
rd ur tea vy us,” 
We we yeager for the captain’s story that the wine was hastily 
ed or al t neglected, and we adjourned to the deck. . 
I I I t! ipper, when we were seated, “I think I 
| f ene rom my own life, which, when I hay 
I mewhat eventful one 
] I l I ind, 14 t} 
i t port 
j ! er and 1 I er, \ ’ 
| pi r r, ¥ e merch 4 | ipowner : but 1) d 
f d lrather than submit to the drudgery of p 
dt I magnanimously determined to run away to sea. 
However, I’m going too fast, so I’ll just lay to awhile. I: 
that | d a sister—a timid creature she was, but full o 














feeling, dnd lovely as the early moon. As we grew up, my love for 
her begame a sort of passionate devotion, and she, though older 
than J, looked up with a sft and trusting feeling to her rough and 
wayward brother. Though f say it, you could not fancy anything 
more fair, any features mi ‘e delicately chiselled, or a face more 
marvellously expressive of every emotion of the soul, a mind more 
elevated or virtuous, or a form more graceful. 

‘** Karly in life I formed a friendship with a young fellow named 
Crofton. He was a fine, handsome fellow, and fitted by nature for all 
that was exalted in art or poetry. But in addition to the almost 
fatal gift of genius, he had « warmth of temperament—passions that 
seemed, as it were, to burn like lava in his bosom. 

‘* Like many other proud men he was poor; when he was twenty 
his father died, and it was then found that his small estate was 
mortgaged to its full value, and that he was penniless. 

“He had often spent a greater part of his holidays with us, and 
when his father died I got him into my father’s counting-house, and 
now being my fellow-clerk as well as my friend, our intimacy grew 
more close. 

* About this time my mother died. I was then sixteen, and my 
sister two years older. My father was in the height of his prosperity, 
but after that a blight seemed to have spread itself over our fortunes, 
for all went wrong. 

‘* Harry Crofton was a fellow of dazzling but ill-directed talent; he 
had no idea of a steady onward course, his aims were all of a specu- 
lative character, and the path of duty seemed at times the only one 
he was anxious to avoid. 

‘‘Tfe was a capital talker, and I listened with bated breath to his 
wild and romantic tales, but, at the same time, without properly un- 
derstanding their drift. You will not be so surprised at my being 
so partial to him, when I tell you that he had so far ingratiated him- 
self with my father that he was shortly to become a partner in the 
house, 

“THe used to talk to me of love, wine and beauty, of tropical 
climes and noble scenery, till my bosom swelled, my brain reeled, 
and my heart was on fire. No wonder,’with such a tongue, he was a 
favorite with women generally, and with my sister particularly. 

‘* My experience of the passion of love led me to think that with 
woman it absorbs ull other feelings, for when once it finds an en- 
trance into her heart it rules alone. 

‘Not, however, to lengthen out my story, I may say that Crofton 
wooed and won my sister’s heart. My father had given his consent 
to the marriage, the day was fixed, and all the necessary preparations 
had been made, when about a month previous to the day my father 
heard some unpleasant rumors with regard to one of our American 
correspondents, and he started off to take care of his interests, leay- 
ing Crofton in charge,of everything. 

“Of course the marriage was delayed, It was to take place as 
soon as my father returned: but several weeks elapsed, and then we 
only got a letter from him; things were in a bad state in America,e 
and he expected to lose large sums of money. 

**One evening, as I was passing my sister’s room, I looked in, and 
saw her pacing it in a disordered manner; she was much agitated, 
and in tears. I could not understand the cause of this grief, which 
she said she could not reveal te me, for hitherto we had no secrets 
from cach other. The more kindly I spoke to her the more bitter was 
her sorrow. I had no conception of what could be the cause, and 
am afraid that I said many things that were not very kind; all I 
know is, that the more I talked to her the more pvignant was her 
grief, and though she clung to me as though I had been the only 
support on which she thought she could rely, and though I implored 
her to tell me the cause of her grief, yet on that point I could not 
move her, 

“This was the first severance of the bond of love between us, The 
kink was broken, confidence was gone, she no longer trusted me! f 
cannot tell you which predominated, grief or anger. 

“I’m not superstitious, but when I retired to my bed that night 
my spirit was appalled. I felt as though some fearful calamity was 
hovering over me. I could not sleep, and yet I dreaded the coming 
day. 

“Well, the day came—a day I shall ever remember. I rose, and 
took my breakfast alone, for my sister was too ill to come down. 
After breakfast | went up to her; for I could not bear to quit her im 
anger. Sweet and hallowed was the kiss of peace and reconciliation 
which we exchanged at parting. It was a holy kiss, not the mere 
creation of impulse or passion, but an emanation from that spirit of 
love whose joy passes all human understanding. x 

“Her last words, ‘Good-bye, dear brother, God bless you!” still 
rung in my ears as I entered the counting-house. ‘ 

‘‘How often we approach the very brink of a precipice without the 
smallestidea of ourdanger. I approached my desk without the slight- 
est conception of what a concatenation of evils was aboubtto burst upon 
me. The evil was positive and irrevocable, and yet I was situng 
there in happy ignorance of it all, inveighing only against the drud- 
gery of the office, and forming schemes for my liberation. 

“Tt seems to me, looking back as I do now, that it was almost a 
judgment upon me for my contemplated rebellion against tise authori- 
ty of so good a father, that I should have been engaged in hatching a 
plan for my emancipation, and I may say was on the point o:carry- 
ing it out, by running away to sea, when all this ruin and evil Ava 
hanging over us. 

‘But enough of that—let us go on with our story. 

“Crofton, who was generally so very punctual, had not made his 
appearance, when about half-past ten o’clock a banker’s clerk came 
with a letter for the house, and stating it was of the utmost impor 
tance, requested an answer, 

‘* After some delay I opened it. The contents were to me a com- 
plete deathblow. Bills for large amounts had fallgn due the day 
previous, and had been dishonored! sent up to Crofton, but he 
was not to be found, had not been home all night. Events followed 
upon events, till my mind was a chaos. The Tulloch Castle, a large: 
barque which my father had purchased, and which was launched just 
before he started, had slipped and put to sea without clearing at the 
Custom-H1ouse, and it was reported that Crofton was on board of 
her. I sent up to the bank for money to take up the bills, only to 
find that Crofton had drawn out every shilling the day previous. 
Ruin! ruin! nothing but ruin stared me in the face, for in Crofton’s 
desk I found a letter from my father, received two days previous, 
announcing the failure of two American houses, and the loss of 
nearly thirty thousand pounds; at the same time saying that these 
failures had so involved others, that they must soon follow, and that 
he expected to save little out of the wreck. ; 

‘What eould I, 4 mere stripling, do to stem such a tide of disaster ? 
1 was completely cowed, and seizing my hat I rushed home to my 
sister. 

‘“‘ Does any one know what his feeling would be when, after having 
sought refuge in port from the fury of the storm, when they bad en- 
tered the haven, to find nothing before them but a hell of boiling, 
eething waters, and see that their destruction was imminent? Can 
any one imagine the feeling of the drowning wretch who clings for 
dear life to a rotten rope, and seeing it part strand after strand, 
knows that death is inevitable? Well, if you can amalgamate these 
feelings, and add thereto the bitter knowledge that your fric nd is a 
villain, you may perhaps have some notion of the rage and despair 
which filled my brain, I said I rushed home to my sister! alas! my 
sister was nowhere to be found. 

‘Rage, indignation—all the bitter violence of a son’s anger, who 
sees his father, the soul of honor, threatened with irredeemable dis- 
grace—all those conflicting emotions in which revenge and retribu- 
tion rise uppermost—that chaos of the mind which is begotten of a 
struggle with the inevitable—the self-accusation—the wicked 
questionings of God’s purposes—the struggles of a mind seeking for 
light in the midst of darkness—of a heart encompassed by the world’s 
worst sorrows, without one star of hope in that black, black horizon 
—all these feelings and many others racked my brain during the 
whole of that dreadful, sleepless night. : 

‘‘In the same hurried and confused species of misery—misery 
kept alive and fostered, and rendered the more acute by indignation 
und regret—a hopeless and aimless delirium, in which I longed for 


seck it—I 


some support and comfort, and yet knew not-where to 
spent the next morning. 
“Tt wa lovely morning; fair and bright as ev immer’s 
morning was, and yet my heart 1 black as night. 1 was seated in 
4 I y let gy, in which, though the body was quiescent, 
\ t cal es with which I was unded, 
\ old ma ho had 1 rkt y } ‘ L'roule 
remember, entered the room. 
‘I asked him, almost querulously, what wanted, for It it 
he was come to worry me about the busines 


f your sist P nsw 


‘l have news o 





*‘ What of her 


sme ak '’ l said, q ick 
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SUPPLEMENT 


‘Come with me. 
I went, for he setmed to have a power over me that I could 
When we were seated in a hackney carriage, which s 
waiting, he said to np, 

“Ts your mind pwpared for another—a still greater calamity ? 

“¢ Yes, ’ I said, hurriedly, ‘do with me wh 
not speak to mé. Ob, God!’ I thought, ‘is my cup not yet full?’ 

‘We were put doyn at a small village; I was hurried acros 
field towards a farmhouse; I passed 2 pond—a dee} 
pool, where the rank weeds grew, and round which thorn 
flourished. I cannottell you the shudder that passed thr 
veins as I approached it. “A strange feeling of dread, mit 
curiosity, overcame me—a feeling that I must stop and loc 
and vet I would have avoided it if I could. 

‘My companion hurried me along, and we entered a far 

In m at theback of the house lay my poor ter, 
dead! From out of that dark, transparent water they 
hours previously taken her body. 

“Tow calm and tranquil was the t sweet face, say, é 
entl¢ sleeping, for we could not imagine it was death. Her b 
ful brown hair fell is luxuriant masses on to her neck and bo 
and the rich outline of her form was conspicuous beneath t! 
ind clinging drapery of her dress. 

*** Poor thing!’ ered the farmer’s wife, eyes fill 

ionate tears, ‘she thought to bury her disgrace with 
in judgment against the black-hearted vill 
‘J cri d, ‘what do you me in?’ 
the good woman, ‘she wi 


} 


yes, at you will, but do 


a roc 


she lay 


her f 


old clerk groaned and wrung his ha 


I hardly ind ti 
I was as sudde 

great fox 

nd with a cry of anguish I thre 

er thet all was blank. 

sue of all this complication of events w 

ain itire; for shortly after this I got a letter from my 

all was lost and he had embarked for home. ‘The 
ken and I w hourly expecting his arrival, when 

eT ne \ d on the coast of Ire} 


seemed to underst 
one who had been 
utter Presently I 


rpse—af 


he i 


wrec ke ind, 
ished. 
“Wh 

I was 

and ne 

that for 
‘When my 


nh I beg 
fairly stunned, 
lrove me n 


an fully to comprehend the extent of my misfortunes 
A crushing sense of misery overwhelmed me, 
arly d ul. Indeed, so frantic and desperat 
some days the servants hardly dare ¢ near 
father’s affairs were wound up, theré 
pay twenty shillingsin the pound to’ all the creditor 
balance left. And now I was free to carry out 
going to sea. F 
** How little able was I at that time to understand 
I could not bring my mind to think that my father and sister 
gone forever. That I should never see them or hear them aga 
Never! I could not understand the full meaning of the word, 
n now it strikes me like a knell upon my heart. 
**T could bring my mind to understand more cl 
death in the case of my sister, because I had 
for years I treasured a yague sort of hope that my father 
up, and in dreams even now he is always appearing to me 
“Thus you see it so fell out that instead of following a commerci 
life I took to the sea. I shall not detain you with any account « 
my debut on the ‘ world of waters,’ but pa on to a part of 
career wherein the incidents are more stirring and interestil 
“In the year eighteen hundred and—but never mind 
shipped « econd mate on board the Cygnet, of Bristol, bound fi 
that port to Rio. She was a taut-rigged little barque of about 4060 
tons, and as fine and as lively a little craft as you could wish to see. 
She was a perfect beauty, and on a wind I never saw her equal; 
blow high or blow low she was always ready for the But 
then, perhaps, you don’t care about what she was like, and it’s very 
natural that you shouldn’t, so I won’t say anything more about her 
‘Well, we made a good passage out, and having taken in ow 
homeward cargo, were hove short, waiting for the captain to come 
on board. Just skipper pushed off from the pier, a little s} 
hove out from under Praye St and arrived alongside at the 
’ 
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my pet noti 
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the irrevoc 
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arly the 1 


seen her ¢ ryps¢ 


dat 
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t. Grande, 
ume time. She had in her a tall, fine-looking fellow, with a lara 
black beard, who came up the side and went into the ca 
kipper. 


‘Ab 


bin with 


a quarter of an hour after the 
we were to o he t the gentleman’s chests on board, he was going home 
with us as a passenger. I did not get a good look at him, and yet 
there was a something, a confused, hazy sort of idea that L had seen 
him before; but that passed off, 

**On the ni ight of our second day out it was my 
wind blew fresh and fair, and the waves dashed with 
mur under the bows. 

**The moon was high in the heavens, pouring down a flood of soft 
and silvery light on to the ship and the wide sea around her, almost 
extinguishing the stars with the glory of her sheen, though it made 
ample amends for their loss by the sea of appar: ntly flickering flame 
that danced beneath her. 

“TL had not seen much of our passenger, for he 
measure kept his cabin during the day, and I 
engaged to pay any atte ntion to him. 

“The log hi ud been hove, the be I struck, and the watch were | nil 
seated on the booms, or ‘ pricking’ for soft plank under the windl: 
and I was hanging on to a backstay, with the moon shining full on 
my face, Just at that moment our passenger came out of his cabin 
and commence d to walk the deck, and I accosted him with ‘A fine 
night, sir!’ 

“The sound of my voice seemed to startle him, and he 
eyes earnestly on mine. I could not see his face, for being opposite 
tome, and back to the moon, it was in shadow, while the light 
streamed full upon mine; but all at once his eyes seemed suddenly 
to gleam like coals of fire, he clapped his hands to his side, ( 
as if for breath, and then sunk upon the deck insensible. 

*T called the steward, and he and one of the men took him into 
the cabin; just at this moment a sai? was reported, and I had to 
attend to the deck, but they soon brought him to, and he retired to 
his berth. 

“‘ From that time I never caught sight of him, for he kept his berth 
all day long, never leaving it except at meals, and that but seldom. 
Of course these evceutricities caused a go od deal of tall k, and the 
steward and old Davy, who oath ted him when he swooned, said when 
they opened his waistcoat to give him air, that he was encased in a 
perfect garment of cork, and when he came to and found his shirt 
open he scowled upon them with the greatest malignity. 

‘** Tie seemed to have, so the skipper said, a great horror of death ; 
and notwithstanding, from circumstances that occurred, it was evi 
dent that he was a thorough seaman, when there was the least sign 
of bad weather he was paralysed with fear. e 

**'We had a roundhouse on deck, and he occupied a berth which 
had a door opening aft towards the taffrail close to the man at th 
wheel, and the men, who from the first had made up their minds that 
he was insane, said that at night he used to start out of his sleep 
and rush out on deck as though he was pursued by some spectre, and 
then with oaths and imprecations he would close the door and go to 
sleep again. 

* At night, s met mes in the mate’s watch, but never in mine, he 
would walk the deck like a restless ghost, muttering to himself in 
some unintelligible lingo, as though he was talking to unseen spirits. 
But in the daytime I never saw him. 

“We all got half seared at him; and the skipper said 
known what sort of a fellow he was, he would not have 
for any amount of money. The men said he was 
and prog nosticated a bad voyage; but nevertheless 
been r ip id and prosperous. 
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ed on the forecastle, sounded loud and hollow, and 
d back by the superincumbent clouds. 
neak to the man at the wheel, and in so doing I 
d to pass the passenger’s berth. Just as I was opposite to it, the 
pitched heavily upon a long swell, the door flew open, and 
ill view of the interior. 
; linary that I stopped involuntarily. 
uspended from the 
in the attitude « f pr iyer. 
as if it had been carved in stone, 
‘Mercy! merey! mercy 
‘God! oh God! I cannot, I will not die.’ 
turned round and faced me. Our eyes met. I knew 
ird in an instant—for in a fit of madness h: 
ff his beard. It was Crofton! 
econds I was so paralysed with rage and passion that 
, or I she id have torn his heart He was as 
ith, d stood quit till. Large drops of sweat stood upon 
nd his features worked, and his lips moved as though he 
but no sound i from them. In another instant 
door, closed and bolted it. 
nt the storm struck us. It came, as it seemed to 
ny spirit of God, tearing up the surface of the 
it down upon us in clouds thick and white as 
though the Almighty was about to crush us for the 
upon thas blac villain, who was now cowering 
side. ‘The sensation I experienced when the 
beyond description. At first the ship reeled 
then she bore up, and like a mad steed dashed 
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before it. 
ne of grandeur and horror which excited awe in every 
) moment a lurid gleam of lightning burst over the 
ip yu livid light, illuminating the boiling surf, and showing 
the outline the ship and the faces of the crew with terrible dis- 
tinctness—followed immediately by a peal of thunder, the crash of 
which wa palling. It seemed as if the heavens were rent above 
the th cracked be neath us; but above this Wild chaos of 
ound there arose a ery, clear and dis ‘tinet, which thrilled through 

as though a ki ife had A ( vl: my heart. 

‘With the last crack of the thunder the cuddy door was thrown 
nd Crofton stood fhe of me with his eyes gleaming wildly 
in his throat. He stood there in the red glare of 
lamp, throwing his arms about, and raving and shrieking ina 
manner, and altogether it was a sight that made my 
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wild mal jas 
blood curdle. 
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same if anything more vivid 
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instant another flash, 
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hurri was like most of those that sweep the South At- 
hort and sharp, and by midnight it was over, or rather had 

d into an ordinary gale. We had set our topsails close reefed 

going with our larboard tack on board. ‘The night was 
till and tempestuous, and the wind howled and whistled 

among the rigging, while the O ld craft groaned and creaked in mel- 
nceholy coneert with the gale. The darkness, which was still heavy, 

Wi more conspicuous by occasional gleams of moonlight that 

amed down through the breaks in the dark clouds, and glanced 
fitfully the angry billows. 

“1 Was pacing the deck moodily, 
I could not slee p- 

66 A I was wall 
what a 
the next minute 

‘Did you see that, sir?’ said the man 
noticed the same object. 
‘¢ +7 saw something,’ 
‘Itt t be a ship’ 

co, but that’s a big 
‘Port! port ' called out 
t away our light.’ 

‘“‘ There was a frantic hailing of voices, as our little ship paid off 
in the trough of the sea, a trampling of feet, and throwing down of 
ropes; the next instant, on the crest of an enormous sea, a great 
black hull was seen descending upon us. 

*¢« Port your helm!” roared the skipper through his trumpet. 

‘¢* Hard a port!’ was the response that came back to us. 

*‘ Alas! too late, too late! 

‘* Down came the ponderous hull—there was a ecry—oh God, such 
aery'!—a crashing, tearing and rending of timber, and the huge 
and ponderous hull of the frigate sped on her course as though 
naught ha | happened. 

“ Just as she struck us I seized the rigging of her bowsprit, and 
was nging off into the air; then it snapped off short, and I was 
battling for my life with the hissing water. 

‘When I came to myself I was clinging to a spar, and could 
the frigate hove-to to leewards, but of the good ship Cygnet, 
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I replied; ‘ what do you make of it, Davis 
light—there it is again, sir—do you see ? hy 

hip on t’other tack.’ 

the mate; ‘ease braces— 


off the lee 


sw 


and 
the thirty-three human beings who formed her crew, not a soul could 
seen. 

‘T hallooed at the top of my voice; but I might as well have 
tried to beat down the surging billows as to attempt to make mysclf 
he - 

“ Gradually the greaflack hull and the tall masts vanished from 
my view, and I was alone upon the waters. 

‘After a while I saw something floating near me, and striking 
out for it, I found it was one of our quarter boats, and, seri umbling 
in, I sank down insensible. 

‘When morning broke the wind fell, and the sea subsided. I 
rose up and stretched my aching limbs. Daylight brought me no 
great comfort; for not a vestige of the ship or the frigate could be 
set » though i stood up on the thwarts of the boat and strained my 
eyes to discern anything like a sail. 

"All that the bout contained besides myself was a few bunches of 
plantains. But what a treasure were these few esculent vegetables! 

I ate two, and then fell to baling out the boat with my hat. 

“The sun rose higher and higher, and the breeze grew fainter and 
fainter, as I sat gazing from horizon to horizon, hoping that some 
uccor would heave in sight. 

“All day I sat and watched intently that calm, 
which now not a breath of wind stirred, and which, 
undulating swell, might h: been taken for a sea of glass. To- 
wards sunset a small dark object about a mile distant attracted my 
attention. It was just between me and the sun, and it looked to me 
like a man’s head, but it was too far distant to make out what it 
was, 
“Tt is astonishing how hope clings to the heart of a man of four- 
and-twenty. It true I was in the middle of the Atlantic, miles 
ind miles from any assistance, and yet, though I not blind to 
the pe rilou ness and helplessness of my situation, I did not feel 
hopeles 
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un went down, and as yet I could make nothing of the ob- 
engaged my attention. Sometimes it looked like a 
buoy or of wreck, and then it assumed the appearance of a 
human face. I sat and g it it till night closed around me, and 
then I ate more plantains and fell asleep. 

‘*I dreamed that I was surrounded by dark objects of hideous 
shape and hue, and I awoke with a start anda sickening sense of 
horror. Thus roused I looked up, and bent my eyes on the still 
The moon wa h in the heavens, and was stream- 
giitt ring but waveless ocean. 

“As I gazed out on the water, a sight met my view that froze 
rop of bl odin my veins. -About ten fathoms ahead of me, 
onlight streaming down upon his ghascly features, was 
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**T was awake, there was no doubt of that now; 
and bobbing slowly on the still ling 
corpse, floating with its head just out of th 

‘IT seemed under the influence 
eyes from it. I was in 
how long I cannot tell, but some 
think I must have slept, only t 1 
asleep. When I awoke, f may 
mounting high into the blue e rean 

‘* But day brought no change in my p 
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‘ Suddenly the ‘ scene changed, and I 
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I was racked by the most horrid pain; thi 
ready to crack—then all wa nk. 

“‘ After this my recollection beyvan to return 
tinctly ; I felt an intolerable weakn 
as though I was at sea again. 
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oWe ll, ships nate,’ said a vote 
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‘*T found that the corpse of Crofton 
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SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


AN Trish gentleman at Doncaster observing in the list of 
th 
ion of 


th pare 


horses one called Botherem, took suc h a fancy to 
betted considerable odds in his favor. Toward the ¢ 
race his favorite was in the rear; but not ll put out, he vo 
as to drown every other voic Botherem for ever sec how 
them all before him! 


DEAN Swit once attempted in a mete 
that all things were governed by the word “led idhe, “O 
men and hard drinkers are pimp-led, phy icians and al ire 
their patients and oranges are pil-led, a new marr loam 
are bride-led, and an old married man and pack-horse at 
and dice are rat-led, swine and nobility are sty-led, 
tinder-box are spark-led.” 
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A MERCHANT, not remarkably conversant with geography, 
ded tar 


and sat downto read, He had not proce 
before he came toa passage stating that one of his 
pardy. ‘ Jeopardy! Jeopardy! Je opardy 1? said the 
chant, who had previously heard that his vessel was 
that is somewhere in the Mediterranean, Well, [ ai 
into port, as I thought it was all over ‘with her,” 
An old lady missing two pounds of fre sh butter, 
her maid of having stolen i. The maid, however, not only cd 
accusation, but fastened the theft upon the cat; averring, more 
she ¢ aught her in the act of finishing the last morsel. ‘ 
dame immediately put the kitten into the scales, and foi 
but a pound andahalf. This mode of accu rei 
conclusive, the girl confessed her erime, 
A VENDOR of cement, describing 
particularly useful in mending jars A purchaser a 
mend the jar of a door, Phere’s no occasion for 
said the vendor, “‘ for that is gen rally d cnous 
A Nelson's 
Portsmouth harbor, lately, on coming alon 
in the gangway pacing backwards and 
accosted him with, ‘“ Hillo, captain! 
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THE FATAL CHAIN. 


From the Swedish of Uncle Adam. 


lreary autumn evening, shortly after I had taken possession of 
iving (thus my friend, the Rev. Mr. Z., began his narrative), I 
y ing alone in my study, the same which I occupy to this day, 
and from which I overlook the church and the churchyard, when a 
ervant girl entered and announced that a strange gentleman was 
siting in the drawing-room who wished to speak to me. I hastened 
down-stairs, and found a geod-looking young man, although he ap- 
ired to be unusually pale, with an expression of wild grief in his 
eves, me to conclude that he was the bearer of some un- 
pleasant intelligence. 
“I come to beg you for the key of the Lejonsward’schen family 

It.” said he; ‘* 1] believe you have it ?” 

‘¢ What!” I demanded, in astonishment, “do you wish it now, at 
this late hour ?”’ 

“Yes, I must have it,” said the stranger, impatiently, ‘for a 

pse. Alas! a corpse is to be interred immediately.” 

‘The stranger’s manners seemed to me to be so very peculiar that 

till hesitated. On perceiving this, he cried, 

“You appear to be unwilling to give it, sir. You need not hesi- 
my name is Lejonswird, and the corpse which is to be Jaid in 
he narrow tomb is that of my wife. I have one key, but require the 

her from you. Will you still refuse it to me ?” 

I eave hiin the key, aud with scarcely a word of thanks he hastened 

[ returned to my chamber, and gazed forth into the darkness 
vhich shrouded the churchyard, I soon perceived lights moving 
over the eraves towards the vaults; the vault lies here, on this side, 
t the entrance is ornamented by a lion holding in its 
‘iRe tomb was opened, and I saw the torchlight 
gloomy sight, which I shall never 
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nd the wall : 
naw a pierced heart. 
throuch the grating. It was a 
forget. 
ihe simple burial was over, and immediately afterwards a servant 
brought me back the key. 
Several years had passed, when the same gentleman entered my 
room one morning. 
“Do you recollect me?” he asked. I answered in the affirmative, 
“Tt is well,” continued he; “1 am going to become your parishioner, 
yonder, at Lejonsniis.” 
eA coing to 
count! 


live at Lejonsniis? Surely you are not in 


1 you A 
No one has resided there for nearly a hun- 


en t, harr 

dred years.” 

“So much the better! I will turn it once more into a human 

ce; but L shall lead a very secluded life; my servant is to be 

r-domo, my ecachman and my valet; that will be a quiet 

Will you accompany me?” continued he. ‘Though 

roprictor of the estate, l am perfectly ignorant of its situation. 

ll you accompany me, and instal me among my dear forefathers 
there in « they ad 

{ia\ing acquainted my wife with my intended journey, I seated 

myself along with the count in his carriage, and set off, driven by the 

ich-experienced domestic, who, besides his knowledge of the 


t of the kitchen and the bed-chamber, was also skilled in 


who ore 


ap ir of horses. 
: arrived at the estate. A large, heavy building, to which 
| been added, stood, with its dingy windows, in gloomy 
- a double row of ancient trees skirted the spacious court- 
urrounded by a wild and partly withered 


the contre of which, s wilt } 
This is a slight description 


box, arose a dried-up fountain. 

cee. 

t smiled anc looked at me. ‘ How does the house please 
he. ‘lo me it looks like the abode of spectres. It is 

an ontinued he, ‘that people are always anxious togattach a 

more intimate ecnnection with the world of spirits to places such as 

this, as if spirits could not reveal their presence anywhere. You 
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loubt my word. Youshake yourhead. Why? If there be no com- 
inication with the world of spirits, why have we an inward voice 
s that there is?” 
ll] not such a voice,” I answered, smiling. 

“There you are mistaken, dear sir,” replied the count, eagerly. 

‘You cannot deny that there are things which pass our comprehen- 

which therefore originate from a higher power; and there 
ts a man who, once in his life at least, has not been 
ituation which has foreed him to believe in the influence 
‘Vell me, what is it that consoles him who has 
all that he held dear? For instance, 1«——’—he was silent a 
oment, as if struggling with inward emotion—‘ a wife,” continued 
“ond child. What is that—when, crushed by the cruel hand of 
e, one kneels before a coftin—which illumines the soul like a 
clear stream of light from a better world, or whispers sweet comfort 
to the half-paralyzed heart ?” : i 

* Religion,” I replied; ‘the consolation of religion, herr count.” 

“No, no, herr pastor; religion has nothing to do withthis. Re- 
licion is a sentiment embracing duty and devotion, which is founded 
on faith, and directed by reason. The sensation to which I allude is 
something outward, something which affects the soul as suddenly as 
h of lightning, without the thoughts having had time to dwell 

the possibility of consolation. It is as if a stream of light broke 
UNCX] <tedly upon the mind, herr pastor. It is not religion, but the 
spirit of the beloyed departed which bestows on the mourner a por- 
tion of its own bliss.” 

Just then the inspector arrived with the keys of the castle, and 
interrupted our c¢ nversation. He also was of the same opinion as 
f, that the castle was not fit to be inhabited; but the count 
ned firm to his intention of taking up his abode there. 

“Give me the keys, inspector. You need not accompany us; my 
friend and I will be able to find our way, 1 do not doubt. You need 
only te!l us to which doors the keys belong.” 

‘The inspector bowed, and began as he was requested to sort the 
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keys. 
“This one belongs to the large house door; this, to the suite of 


; occupied by the councillor of blessed memory; and this, to 
he apartments which the councillor’s wife inhabited. This ‘key 
belongs to the young count’s reoms; or,” continued he, rather em- 

l, ‘to the rooms in the western wing, which belonged to 
idfather, herr count, when he was a young man.” 
We shall find our way,” said the count, as 
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ilingly interrupted him. 
pproached the castle. ‘ Did you hear,” said the count, “ the 
count’s rooms? ‘The young count was my grandfather. This 
t traditions never grow old. MWe is still called the young 
if 


‘ hows t 
although it is about fifty years since he died, old an 
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count here, 


infirm.” 
As we entered the lofty arched entrance-hall a chill, dank air met 
and there a portion of the ornamental gilding from the 
: ‘ vway, and several large oil-paintings, representing 

bear-hunts, had become spotted with mould and dust. 
“The entranceshall is not particularly inviting,” said the count; 

‘* but let us proceed further.” 

‘The key was placed into the heavy, elaborately ornamented door, 
ading to the apartments of the councillor above mentioned. We 
ered an ante-chamber, hung with several portraits and landscapes 
Dutch school; here, in a richly gilt frame, which the hand of 
partially robbed of its brilliancy, was a lady dressed as a 
ss, with a broad-brimmed straw hat upon her powdered 
epherd’s crook in her hand; a lovely ale played 
y lips, and the bright and speaking eyes sparkled with 
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iid the count, “‘is my grandmother. She is smiling to 
1inted as a bride, and there she still sits in her youth- 
same with portraits as with the soul—they 
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ind entered a room with a polished oaken floor, and 
with ded leather in richly gilt partitions; there 
ur about the room, which was rendered more formal 
sed furniture. The mouldings of the ccilings wer« 
ps of clumsy figures, a remnant of the grotesque 
lation of ornaments so prevalent in the seven- 
had formerly been the chamber in which the 

it had been left untouched, just as it was 
A clock, in a large stand of Chinese painting, 
vered with dust in a corner, and 
th ponderous silk tassels still hung in another 
writing-table, before which was placed, as if 
a moment before arisen from it, a narrow, high- 
Beyond this room came a 
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~ decorated in the same style as the one we had jus 
eft. ‘ 

‘“* By Heaens !” said the count, ‘it almost seems as if you were 
right. I canot reconcile myself to these rooms, and to this furni- 
ture. Roons and furniture—if I may so express myself—are our 
nearest acquaintances—a chair, a table, a sofa, are often our most 
intimate coypanions.” 

At lengthwe arrived at two small rooms, the windows of which 
looked out ton the garden ; they seemed to have been more recently 
oceupied, ad were more simply furnished, 

“‘T shallpitch my tent here!” said the count. ‘The arrangements 
cannot be sid to be of the newest fashion, but, at any rate, there is 
a — aspect about this place than in any other part of the 
castle. 

3efore the table stood an armchair, which formerly had been 
gilded, butnow the white grounding was visible in many places ; the 
red velvet vith which it was covered was not faded; indeed, upon the 
whole, the wlors were better preserved in this room than in the 
others. I vas surprised at it, but the count, who regarded everything 
in his own peculiar way, merely remarked that the chamber lay on 
the northen side of the house. 

“You se, herr pastor, where the fuil glare of the sun cannot 
penetrate mything old is better preserved. It is a well-known fact, 
that what isancient is best preserved in darkness; this holds gocd 
as well in the material as in the moral world, for light is only required 
by that which is growing. Objects that decay are more easily des- 
troyed in light than in the twilight. Hence,” he added, with a sati- 
rical curl of his lip, ‘‘ darkness is so necessary for the preservation 
of what-is dd.” 

These apartments having becn brought into some sert of order, 
the count ¢stablished himself in them; from the time he had 
taken possesion of his paternal property, his temper appeared to 
have become more equable. The castle harmonised with his rest- 
less soul, which cared not for the present, but loved rather to live 
amidst the memory of the past, which was crowded with familiar 
acquaintanes ; or, to endeavor to seek a dark and mysterious inter- 
course withanother, and to us unknown, world. 

He wds ayisionary, but a noble visionary, with a deep sense of every- 
thing that isgood and grand. I frequently visited him, and found 
him often engaged in reading, but he always hid his book when I 
entered. Once, however, I happened to catch a glimpse of it; it was 
Jung Stilling’s works. 

“T see, cunt,” said I, “that you are reading about ghosts and 
apparitions, You surely do not believe in them ?’ 

“Why should I not? Is there anything absurd in that belief, or 
do you suppose that man is the only being in the creation intellect- 
ually endowed? That he stands next to God! Do you not believe 
in the possibility that the human soul, when freed from its vile 
earthly garment, can receive a more perfect, an ethereal body, suited 
to its new state ? I believe in it, and find comfort in the thought. 
What wereman if he did not, even here below, penctrate, however 
dimly, intoa future existence, and acquire a slight knowledge of its 
mysteries? What were we, did we not all believe in this, to a 
greater or lesser extent? I maintain that there does not exist aman 
who has notsome belief in spirits, even though he may ridicule the 
idea to othes. When Death steals away the best beloved of a man’s 
heart, seizes her in his bony arms, and draws her down into the 
gloom of the grave—when the hand of Providence lies heavily upon 
him—rest assured, my friend, that man will believe in a spiritual 
world,” 

“Assured ; and he ought to do so. 
the future existence of the soul.” 

“*T speakof the atmosphere as being peopled with spirits; to that 
belief the soul of man clings when sorrowing for the dead.” 

** Sorrowoften leads to wild ideas,” I remarked. 

“Sorrow!” repeated the count. ‘‘Youare partly right; sorrow 
constitutes the night in the fate of mankind. When we are pros- 
perous we heed not the noiseless, measured movement of the wheel 
of fate; theearthly element asserts its right over us, and cheats us 
into the belief that we are happy. ‘True happiness and sorrow are 
more in unison than we are apt to fancy. If we sit ona peaceful 
evening with a beloved wife and her children, and thank the Lord 
for all the blessings we enjoy, it is their presence which constitutes 
our happiness; or if we fall upon our knevs by the side of their in- 
animate corpses, though we are bowed down with grief for their Joss 
at first, after a time we cease to feel that we are alone. There isa 
something invisible, inaudible, and yet intelligible to our inmost 
soul that tdls us restoration succeeds to dissolution, and life sue- 
ceeds to death; and this something I call a mysterious intercourse 
with the spirit world.” 

‘But count,” I suggested, “reason points out to us-——” 

“Reason!” repeated he, impetuously interrupting me. ‘Speak 
not of coldreason! What is that power which some possess of 
divining every feeling, every thought of those near them? What is 
feeling in comparison with foreboding—judgment in comparison 
with faith? He who acknowledges the existence of a higher world 
—who sincerely and earnestly believes in a connection between his 
feelings and their author—God—is a person of elevated mind; the 
man, on the contrary, who in his pride of intellect detracts from the 
Holy One, and divides the indivisible, is grovelling and limited in 
his ideas. I never could endure that over-wise reason, which would 
force itself into everything, fancying that it could take part in every- 
thing, without doing so in reality. Do not say, therefore, her 
pastor, what reason points out to us. I contend that reason knows 
nothing about the matter.” 

I found itwas not worth while to dispute with the count, for as 
he would net admit the right of reason, I had nothing to advance 
against his rague and undcfinable notions. 

“It is a comfort,” said the count, one day, ‘to believe in spiritual 
visits. I live alone here; my servants inhabit the second story, and 
you may possibly fancy that my time often hangs heavily on my 
ands. Far from it; when my candles begin to burn dimly in the 
evening, and the thick foliage is rustling gently—when the old fur- 
niture creaks, and a distant sound is heard, which may either be 
taken for the ringing of bells or the chanting of low murmufing 
voices, then my true life begins. I saunter np and down the room, 
and at times stand still and listen. Ah, then, often do I feel as if a 
flocd of joywere rushing on my wounded heart—there is a flitting 
sound in the adjoining chamber— Julia, Julia! thou hast not for- 
gotten me!’ I exclaim, and calm and happy, I retire to rest and fall 
asleep dreaming of her.” 

The count sank into deep thought, but he soon raised his dark 
eyes again, and gazing into my face, he said: 

** You are my Ment, are you not, even though you do not approve 
of my chimeras, as you reasonable peepee call them? I speak of 
my Julia ; you do not know her, although she has for years belonged 
to your par#th. She it was who, on the evening that I saw you for 
the first time, was conveyed to her last resting-place—she, my wife. 
I will tell you about my Julia, and you must not endeavor to dissuade 
me by reasoning, from a belief which has become so necessary to 
me, 

The count seated himself in a large armchair, and began his nar- 
rative as follows : 

The house of Baron Lindesparre, in Stockholm, was at the period 
from which my story dates the rendezvous of all the talent and 
beauty of the capital. His soirées were noted for the distinguished 
tone which pervaded them, for their unconstrained mirth, and their 
elegance without ostentation. His splendid apartments were taste- 
fully arrangtd, without a single article bei™ placed so as to appear 
more promment than the rest; where all was luxury the profusion 
was not observable. It was only when one analysed the magnifi- 
cence of the house that one found it was magnificent. 

The baron had been many years a widower; his wife, a Spaniard 
by birth, I never saw, but she had left a daughter, beautiful and gen- 
tie, a being formed partly of the glowing roses of the South and 
partly of the snow of the North. She was the fairy of the place, and 
hundreds vied for a smile from her lips. This was Julia. She be- 
came my wile. 

We had been married half a year, and had a separate residence, 
but on every soirGe Julia went to her father’s, to do the honors of the 
house. Onone of these evenings the con pany was more numerous 
than usual, and I observed a gentleman among the crowd whom I 
did not know, and who kept his eyes continually fixed upon my wife. 
He was tall and thin, with a countenance pale and ated, th 
features were almost stiff and inanimate, and the flashing eyes alone 
which he fixed with a sort of scornful look upon my Juli ; hetraved 
life. He was dressed in black, but a small star of brilliants sparkled 
from his button-hole, showing that he was in the service of some 
government 7 he man appeared to be about fitty, years of age, and 
afew gray #irs peeped out here and there among his otherwise 
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black locks. I know not why I took such a strong interest in him; 
[fancied him disagreeable, and yet I was attracted tohim. His was 
4 sort of spell such as certain snakes are said to exercise over their 
victims. 

My father-in-law came towards me. 
dressed in black ?” I asked. 

‘*Ah!”’ answered the old man, ‘I had almost forgotten to intro- 
duce you; he is a Spaniard, a countryman of my beloved wife. 
Come!” 

I followed him, and soon stood before the strange-looking guest. 

“Don Caldero,” began my father-in-law, “allow me to have the 
honor of introducing to you my son-in-law, Count Lejonswird—Dcn 
Caldero, attaché to the Spanish embassy.” 

The stranger in the black dress said a few polite words to my 
father-in-law, who then moved on. 

_‘‘ As far as I can judge from observation, count, you are the hap- 
piest husband in all cold Sweden. I am glad to have made your ac- 
quaintance,” said the Spaniard; “I have longremarked you, and in- 
tended to have inquired your name. You, like myself, appear to 
pay attention not only to the oucward but also to the inward proper- 
ties of mankind. I rejoice to have met a kindred spirit.” 

Thus began my acquaintance with a man who, notwithstanding his 
cold, severe, repulsive mannérs, possessed a fiery soul, and a mind 
capable of conceiving grand ideas. From this evening Don Caldero 
became intimate with me, and his clear understanding, the capti- 
vating warmth which he too well knew how to mingle with his ele- 
gant conversation, guided my ideas and feelings into a direction for 
which I was already predisposed by character, but in which, without 
Don Caldero, I probable never would have gone so far. He often 
visited at our house, and I became more and more attached to the 
highly talented and well-informed Spaniard, and he, too, secired dis- 
posed to like me. It is he who, with a clearness which I am not 
capable of imitating, pointed out to me the connection between God 
and man, between the visible and the invisible world, who proved to 
me the existence of a communication between a spiritual world and 
ours, manifested in dreams, forebodings, and in mysterious intima- 
tions of the influence of a higher power, which we experience in 
moments of grave importance. It was he who placed before me the 
truth of apparitions, purified from all superstition—thoet is to say, 
denying them to be gross, material manifestations, but receiving 
them as produced through the interposition of beings endowed with 
greater powers of intellect than ourselves. You should have heard 
him, sir, and though you are so great a sceptic, you would have be- 
lieved him as I did, 

We often amused ourselves with playing at chess, a game that has 
always interested me greatly. Don Caldero shared my taste, and we 
sometimes fought a whole evening over one game. 

“Chess pleases me,” he used to say, “ because it depends less 
than anything else upon the chance of fate. Fate makes itself visi- 
ble everywhere, hence one must seek a pastime which excludes it as 
much as possible; our pastimes ought to be such, that spirits cannot 
interfere and amuse themselves at our expense.” 

Don Caldero frequented my father-in-law’s soirées, and my house, 
but hitherto he had never invited me to visit him. He resided in a 
large mansion quite by himself, and never received any stranvers. 
His character did not attract people; it rather caused him to be 
avoided, for few knew or could understand his great worth, and fewer 
still were inclined to follow him in his bold flights through the vast 
regions of fancy. 

After praising his friend at some length, the count concluded his 
eulogy by saying: 

‘Tn a word, herr pastor, there is but one such man in the world, 
and that man is called Caldero.” 

At length, one evening, Caldero did invite me. He lived at the 
farther end of the northern suburb, in a house which he had fur- 
nished according to his own taste. On entering the saloon I found 
no one, the apartment was empty, and merely lighted by a single 
handsome lamp, which hung from the ceiling, and which cast a sub- 
dued light around. I went forther; everywhere I encountered the 
same silence, the same twilight, the same heavy grandeur, which 
was to be traced in every object. I stood still, a strange feeling 
creeping over me, the nursery legends about enchanted castles flashed 
across my mind, and I fancied myself transported into one whose 
owner, with all his retainers, lay in one of the inner chambers, 
buried for many centuries in a profound magical slumber. These 
thoughts were soon, however, cheaed away by soft steps upon the 
rich carpet, and Caldero’s gloomy figure stood before me. 

“Welcome, count!” he said, courteously. ‘I thank you for 
coming to my hermitage, where, you must know, I have never 
invited any one but yourself. I longed for one evening to take en- 
tire possession of you; pardon my selfishness.” 

He led me into the inner cabinet. This was a small chamber, but 
lofty, and fitted up in a still more gloomy style than the others. The 
walls hung with dark red velvet, contrasted strangely with the white 
and gold pilasters which stood at the four corners. In the middle of 
the room was a table, upon which was placed a chess-board between 
a pair of tall wax candles. We seated ourselves upon the sofa, and 
my host appeared to be reflecting upon something; at lengih he 
exclaimed, 

“Count, perhaps you may think it yyy oR the Spaniard 
Caldero has formed such an affection for you. He considers it his 
duty to explain why; but in order to do so, I must give you a slight 
sketch of my history.” 

I listened with great attention to what this strange introduction 
might lead, and Don Caldero continued : 

**T was born and educated in Madrid; my father was a poor but 
excellent man, belonging to the ancient 1 obility, and I imbibed from 
my earliest infancy high notions of the value of rank. Latterly it 
has fallen in my estimation, although I cannot now entirely free 
myself from a prejudice in favor of the advantages cf good birth. I 
was, a8 I said before, poor, but proud, as every Spaniard should be, 
and an ardent longing to obtain honor and distinction dwelt in my 
youthful breast. This longing was increased tenfold by my passicn 
for a lovely girl as poor as myself, but even more richly endowed 
with ancestors. The slight difference which existed in the ancient- 
ness of our lineage, combined with my poverty, prevented our love 
from becoming anything more than a hopeless passion; for her pa- 
rents, proud of their pure Christian blood, which for centuries had 
remained unmixed, could not endure the idea of their daughter 
uniting herself to me, whose early ancestor was a Moor, a scion of 
that ancient noble race who once occupied a portion of Spain. Still 
youth and love easily forget these small differences, and Maria, so 
the young lady was cadled, loved me most fervently. Often when she 
left mass she bestowed upon me a few minutes undisturbed’ by wit- 
nesses. Ah! how happy I then was! I fancied my own individual 
merit would, in time, convince Maria’s parents that I was worthy of 
her hand; I therefore sought to be appointed to the diplomatic corps, 
a path which, under our weak government, was a sure road to dir 
tinction; nor was it long before I was named attaché to the mission 
to Vienna. 

“I met my beloved; it was for the last time, and never shall that 
moment pass from my memory. ; 

“ * Do not forget your faithiul Alphonso,’ I whispered, as I pressed 
her in my arms. 1 felt how her tears rolled down her blooming 
cheeks. 

‘* *See, beloved Maria,’ I said, at length, giving her a small golden 
chain, which I had received from my mother, ‘see, here is some- 
thing as a remembrance of me; keep it faithfully. If, however, you 
should forsake me, then return it to me and I will wear it, and die 
thinking of and praying for you.” 

‘¢* Never, never!’ murmured Maria, as she took the chain. 

““* Never, never!’ I repeated pressing her to my heart. ‘ But 
Maria!’ I continued, after I had become more composed, ‘ you might, 
perhaps, forget me; will you, as a proof of our eternal union, share 
a consecrated wafer with your lover?’ I had one, which I broke in 
two, ‘God is our witness!’ we both said. The clock in the adjoin- 
ing cloister struck eleven. 

“*T must go,’ cried Maria. 
ever!’ 

‘Long after she had disappeared I stood rooted to the spot, striving 
to catch a glimpse of her in the moonlight. ‘For ever—for ever)’ 
sounded in my ears, and amidst golden dreams of a future full of 
bliss and honor, I wended my way home. 

‘7 had been about a year in Vienna, when one evening a 
brought me a packet. It contained the chain, I was horrified. 
** * Deceived !|—forsaken !—forgotten !’ I cried. * But no, it 
possible!’ A slip of paper which was enclosed, cont: 
comfort, the following words: ‘I remember my oath, 
to break it. Do not despise Maria.’ ; 

Don Caldero showed me a locket, which h 
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“Do you know this face ?” said he. I started; they were the features | if it had been in his power; but all is over, he cannot come. Yes, 
of my wife. look yonder, stare at your heaven; it is air, mere air, nothing but 
“My wife!” I cried, in an agitated voice. empty air. Do you understand? The earth a solid lu pon 
oe No, my fri nd,’ *re pli d Calde ro, wl ith a bitter smile; “it w is her which cal bages, long-taile di nut nh eys, me n and other pli nt ow; 
mother. On this account I attached myself to you, for still love | and above is heaven—that is to say, sensibly venki rf, alr no- 
the mother in her child. I have suffered, I have become resigned, sphere. Well? Are you not capable of comprehending t! it 
but I have never forgotten; and I willingly cling to the belief, that | as clear as the day. Just listen,” he continucd; kind i ( 
necessity and compulsion alone re bbed me of my Maria. Let. | of animal of prey, which, even when tamed, do not le theiz tu- 
play, count!” ‘ F | ral propen ities ; they are worse than beasts of picy, for even the 
y I silently seated mys at the chess-table, on which was ranged | tiger loves its mate and its young, but lock, 1 1 — 
f a splendid set of chessmen; the board was of black-and-white stone, murde rs, do you he ar a 
‘ and the men of one party were of silver, with tops of clear cry tal, | le hid his face in his hands ond wept on 
diamond cut, while those of the other side were of a dark steel- | ‘I do not know what the lk ter could have contained,’ w p 
colored metal, with dark red tops. | the servant. ‘The count received it yesterday evening; he seemec 
: ‘It is not usual,” began Don Caldero, “to play chess for money ; |} overjoyed when he beheld the handwriting, and before L le 
yet why should we not at least venture something? I should like— | room; when I returned, however, he was just une @ sec hin 
I have often very strange ideas—I should like to give your Julia the |The poor count!” he continued; “he wa h on execllent 
chain which her mother possessed for a time; it is neither v ble | master z - 23 ; 
nor modern, but perhaps, if she hears its histery, she may | The count sprang to his fect as if he had been terrificd i 
wear it in remembrance of Don Caldero. I will stake the neckl | thi “Flo!” he cried, and his wild eyes wandered ul 
and you, count, will you stake a lock of the dark hair of your Julia; | roo “So much blood, so much poison were fle or t 
She will doubtless give it, if you ask for i You must forgive an | carth 5 then a serpent stretched out its ly head from the t' 
old, despised lover, for fancving he sees the mother when he izes | less pit and seized the white dove. She fluttered her \ ings, the yu I 
on your wife.” : | Hite thing, but first one part of her and then the other y ‘ d 
“T consent willingly to thi rrangement,” I replied, smiling. n the serpent’s throat. IJt was her dead mother who dev 
We plaved; but it secmed as though Don ( ero took pains t | it \ horrible! Look yonder—look, heir post At } 
lose, and he peony suecsomes © ] onde j me s overspread the carth; not ingle ray of hope ¢ lel yt t 
**T am vanquished, aid, quietly, he went towards a casket, | through the bloody vapor to her! Nay, good t ( 
which I had not hitherto observed. Ilere, count, the n: ] reak of fancy, but the time pict ft Hey 
shall be more calm when it is no longer in my hand } mother and her husband murdered her. Do you u dea ( 
The chain was more costly than I had imagined, and I was pleased | In this strain the unhappy man continued to rave for several ¢ 
at the idea of Julia wearing it when Caldero visited u I instantly | I remained in the castle, for I hope d he might rally \ t 
wrote a note to Julia, in which, without mentioning anything about | called in; he applied many remedies, none of whieh, | evel 
her mother, I told her of Caldero’s bet, and begged her for a lock of | seemed to afford the suffercr any relief. The count continued to be 
her hair, in case, against my expectation, I should lose the next insane, and neyer for an instant did he close his ¢ in sleep \t 
game. I sent a servant to my house with this note and the chain to | leny th, however, he became exhausted, and was ¢ jliged to be car- 
my wife, after which we again returned to the chess-table. Now | ried to his bed. I was then called to him. Wow much he had 
Caldero became more cautious; I, on the contrary, was seized by a | changed! his dark eyes had sunken greatly, and looked like flame 
secret anxiety, an uneasiness which I could not explain. I did not | half- xtinguished ; his cheeks had fallen in, : nd hi bron \\ full of 
perceive the fulse moves I was too evidently making. Don Caldero | wrinkles. He lay apparently in a state of complete exhaustion, and 
drew my attention to my carclessne and, more than once, made | When I addressed him he did not answer. 
me take back my move; all was in vain, I was as though bewitched, lis servant privately handed me the fatal letter, Jt Dor 
and could no longer calculate my position, At length the vant | Caldero, and ran as follow 
returned, bringing a small note from Jul She jested at the taste “Dean Couxt—When this letter reaches you, I shal no more 
of our Spanish friv nd, yet sent the lock of hair, at th ne tine It shall be laid in my de k, ready to be cnt to you after my deatl 
entreating me not again, not even for more costly ornaments than | | owe you an explanation to divest you of your erroncous ideas 1 
the chain, to stake the ringlets of my wife. [ showed Caldero th pecting another world. For a long time past I have not believed in 
note ; he read it, and seemed to turn pale. 2 future life, but it has been one of my fayorite amusements to ob 
** Her handwriting resembles her mother’s,” he said, and laid the crve the faith of enthusiasts. Itgave me pleasure when I perceived 
note upon the table. ‘‘ Let us continue.” a man misled by his faith, and I Janghed in my slee at as ‘Olly 
We played on, but I soon found myself completely surrounded by | | influenced you opinions, as I found you to be ao fit hj wy 
his men; my strange uneasiness increased at cach moment; I felt as | experiments. 
though a drawn sword were suspended by a hair over my head; the “T am a Catholic; from my youth upwards my « | hoon 
candles seemed to burn blue ; the white tops of my kings appeared | ,ecustomed to wer ping Madonnas; I have heard the miracles re 
to assume a pale milk-white color, whereas the dark red of Caldero’s | -necting the saints narrated, and was ex pected to belies 1) 
men glowed like fiery coals, radiant with some inward light. The cone equence is, that I have ended by bel ner nothit "] 
*Checkmated,” he said, in a low tone. ‘Checkmated, count,” | whole of religion rests upon the conviction of the present and eter 
he repeated, louder; but I sat immovable, staring fixedly at the | nal existence of the immortal soul; but there is no proof that mar 
chessmen. I experienced a horrible sensation, as though an evil | possesses a soul, any more than there is proof of the truth of th 
spirit were standing behind me, with his burning hot hand upen my | above-mentioned miracles Mm is an animal lil the « 
Hiead; nevertheless I was shivering—a death-like coldness had crept | inhabitants of the globe, with this exception only, that he | 
over my whole body, and yet At length I ventured to glance at | a more perfectly developed brain, and a greater number of intellec- 
Don Caldero; his gloomy countenance was more pale than usual, he | tual organs. Life is quite independent of soul. I have studie 
looked like a corpse, anc his dark hollow eyes were intently fixed | these subjects, and have become convinced that the theory about th 
upon me. “This is the 12th of August,” he murmured, as if to | soul is a fabrication of the priesthood, invented to en them th 
hims elf. | “Reconciliation with the dead, Count, give me the lock | more easily to govern the body. ‘There can be no Divine disposer « 
of hair.’ human events, else wickedness would not prosper in this world as it 
I handed it to him, and then, rising from my seat as one intoxi- | does, whilst uprightness suffers. There is a governing law in nature 
cated, I staggered out of the house. I was conscious of nothing | which dooms mankind to death, just as the tre are compelled ai 
that was going on; but Caldero followed me. nually to shed their leaves. I saw how oaths were broken with 
“Forgive me, count, my strange behavior; but it is exactly twenty impunity; I shared with a maiden, whom I loved more than my 
years this day since Maria and I shared the consecrated wafer. I | life, a consecrated wafer, the most sacred thing L then knew; si 
have kept my oath. Good night, count. Do not forget your friend.” broke the oath and became hi appy, While J, who kept it, became 
I hastened home. Never in my life have I so distinctly heard a | miserable. Hence I began to believe in fate, and not in Providence 
voice of warning in the inmost depths of my soul. ‘Hasten! | and learned to despise mankind, to prevent myself from hatin; 
hasten! hasten!” cried the voice; and I flew rather than walked. them. 
‘Is Julia up still?” I asked of the servant who let me in. “I met you and your Julia; she was Aer daughter. She wa 
“The countess ?” he inquired, beautiful, and as yet nothing had occurred to try her character. For 
“Yes, yes; the countess!” a while my old dreams of faithful love revived, aud for the daughter’ 
“The countess must be still up; she dismissed her maid only a | sake I forgave the mother, who had so deeply wounded the most 
few minutes ago,” sacred of all feclings, if ¢ ‘nything can be termed sacred, To be 
I ran to my wife’s room. Julia was sitting in an arm-chair before | brief, count, I fancied myself once more in my enthusiastic youthful 
her toilette-table, but quite calmly, as though she had not heard my | days; J forgot the sentiments experience had induced me to adopt, 
hasty steps. and faith in Maria’s love blossomed anew in my heart, like the 
‘« God be praised that my foreboding of evil has not proved true!” | flowers which take root in the loose ashes of a voleano. I fancied 
I exclaimed, my innocent Maria would mect me in another world with a kind 
No answer. welcome, and joyfully traverse with me the regions of You 
Julia!” I cried, in an agony of anxiety—“ Julia, do you not | see, count, that the notion of eternity and God proceeds from ow 
hear me ?” conceptions of love, and that, wher th re is no love, faith i lso 


Still the same silence. 


her lovely features were reflected in the glass; 


the trinket 
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She sat immovable before the mirror, and 
which 


had won was round her neck, and a gentle expression was in her 


tender black eyes. 

* Julia! Julia!” I cried, seizing her hand. 
rigid. God! my God! She was dead! I ki 
happe ne dgput a fortnight later I was with you, 
the remains of my Julia in my family vault. 


The count had risen, and strode up and dow 


agitation. ‘lhe clock struck eleven. 
“ Art thou here, Julia?” he cried, 
round. ‘*Come in! come in!” 
adjoining room, and called out into the darknes 
here is thy husband!” 


room, and a slight rustling noise was discernible. 


said the count. He slammed-to the door an 


chair. “She will not come to me! 


It was cold, bu 


1OW 


t 


not 


not what further 


herr pastor, to place 


n the room in 


ss, * Julia, I 


«6 She pass 


d sank into an 


great 


while his eyes roved wildly 
He opened the door leading to the 
am here! 
A cold draft of air alone was wafted into ae 
es on,” 


arie- 


My God! let me go to her!” 


The count sat for a while lost in deep thought; at length he sprang 


azed at me with eyes beaming with joy, a 
astor Z., it is glorious to hope !” 


up, A 


nd exclaimed— 


When I left him I actually found myself trembling, and I was 
right glad that the servant lighted me along the deserted apartments, 
so powerful is the effect of the im: izination when excited. 


I continued to visit the count from time to ti 


fancied, calmed down, but his health was beginnin 


ceptib ily to himself, perhaps, but not so to thos 
and then. 
he often laughed at things which were not at al 
less, he was always the same amiable man I } 


world was touched upon, then his thoughts 
Julia, his beloved Julia, was always the pivot 1 
turned. 

In the middle of winter 
effect that I was wanted immediately 


I suddenly receive 
at the 


castle, 


me. 
c she saw him 1 


| ludicrous 
iad ever known 


used to wander, 
ound which hi 
d 


a message, 


The 


Llis grief had, I 


z to suffer, imper- 


now 


I remarked that he was gradually becoming more strance 
; neverthe- 


him, 
and "his judgment was clear on every subject except when the mystic 

and 
ideas 


to the 
messenger 


could not tell the reason why I had been summoned, but said that 


the count’s valet had ordered him to saddle a horse and to ride 


fast as he eould to me. 
instantly. 
When I entered the count’s room he was sea 






ted at a table. 


as 
I suspected some misfortune, so set off 


| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
| 


“Ah, is it you, Pastor Z.?” he said, when he perceived me. 
“6 Have you come to preach peace to my soul? Begin, sir; it ~~ 
be amusing to listen—ha, ha, ha! to hope in God? God? what is 
that? No, pastor, now I’m wise—lI believe in nothing, not even in 
myself, nor in you, priest, you black-skigned slug! You are one of 
those who wind themselves round mankind, and lie with a deuble 
tongue! Speak on, sir!” 

His flashing eyes and uplifted arm, which threatened to strike, 
causcd me to start back; he was evidently derang:d. His pale lips 
trembled with rage, and his black hair hung in disorder about hi 
aw, if om which drops of perspiration rolled down his cheeks. I 
oe ( d that here I could be of no use; I therefore went to the 
yell ty summon the servant. He made his 9) nee, pale l| 
- F red from weeping 

** Look!” cried the count, wildly laughing“ only look, Pastor 
7, Lhe livelong night he has been borrowing from the fountain of 
ears, and talking no end of nonsense, merely because I told the 
tool the simple fact that neither he nor I possessed a soul, and that 
fhere is no such thing as right cr wrong. Well? How comical you 
took—ha, ha, hn! You and my man yonder look like a couple of 






lrightened sheep. 








You may rely on what I say, 


he would have « 


one 
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wanting. 

** Your wife died suddenly on the annivers 
Maria and I had taken the oath. I considered this event os a sign 
from heaven, from her who, yonder above the skies, still loved me. 
I thought the mother had called the daughter to herself, for she wa 
the only being on earth who testified to her broken oath. I deceived 
myself, 

‘“*T had scarcely returned to Spain, when I received a visit from a 


monk, 
see VP 


ary of the day on which 


ardon me, seiior,’ said he, ‘if I take the liberty of putting ¢ 
question to you. Have you a chain, whic h you once ived from a 
distinguished lady whom you loved: 

“3 gazed at the man in astonishment, and answered, ‘ 
can you know about it ? 

“* Senor, I prepared an old woman for death who had been en- 
gaged in some cases of poisoning, and she confessed the following, 
which she gave me permission to repeat, if by so doing any advan- 
tage might “be gained: One evening (these were lh: r words) I was 
summoned to a young and beautiful lady, she was called Maria Vi 

e 


rect 


= 
Yes; what 


(was that the name of your beloved ?), and she begged me to insert 
a powerful poison in the clasp of a chain. 

“** Although the wretched woman was accustomed to such com- 
missions, she nevertheless asked who was to wear the chain? The 
lady answered that it had been given to her by an importunate 
suitor who was called Caldero, and she now wislied to send back the 
chain to him, She also said that her feelis towards him were 
changed, and she now preferred another, but that her parents, who 
formerly opposed her marriage with hin, had becon. xious for it, 
and wished to force it on her, and she was dete:mined to get rid 
him. 

«The woman thereupon inserted the puison into the clasp. The 
lady had afterwards married a heretic, and this act of hers it wa 
which had roused the poisoner’s conscience, for, notw ithstanding her 


dhs was an orthodox Catholic. She 
sought to find you out, in the hope that the scheme had not 
ceeded according to the lady’s intentions. ‘The Lord be praised and 
thanked that you did not wear that chain!—you would undoubtedly 
have died if you had; the best thing you can do with it will to 
present it to our poor monastery, for with the pure everything is 
pure, and the poison might be expunged by melting the gold.’ 


being so great a cstminah, 


suc- 


€ 





Ww 


‘**] stood like one turned into a statue of stone. It was, then, the 
decree of fate that the mother should be accessory to the daughter’ 
death, and the latter be sacrificed for the crime of the former! 

‘Picture to yourself now, if you can, count, bl d spirits; 
imagine to yourself, now, a heaven on earth with a woman you love; 
cling to a belief in another world; if you can do all this, then yor 
are indeed a perfect fool. I have relapsed into my old views; the 
earth remains earth, and nothing more. When you are reading thi 
I shall be dead, cold, and buried. If, } er, | have an in rtal 

ul, you will know the contents of this letter bef it arriy 
otherwise you must believe that nothing rem: f him who once 

s your fiiend, Cal i 

The much-to-be- pitied victim of ( ildero’s cold atheis: lé 
tempt of mankind till sat in the i stari? i 
before him, without uttering a syllable, | nov dt vin 
deep-dr iwn sigh. It was evident that he would nl t rest, for 
every day he becam eaker and weaker. 

I scarcely ever left the bedside of the unfortun young man, in 
the hope that he might, if only for a few minutes, regain his senses, 


when I could speak peace to his soul. 
One evening, after this sad state of affairs had continued without 
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+ 
t 


a table reading, with 


interruption for a fortnight, I was sitting a é \ ; 
low whispering behind 


my back turned to the count, when I heard a 
I liste ned—it was a fervent, humble 

















ne; it was his voice. prayer 
for peace in death, and pardon for all his sins. A let him finish hi 
praver undisturbed. 
~ “Who is there ?” asked the count, in a feeble tone. 
| Jdrew near to the bed. 
Is it you, Pastor Z.:” he iid, mildly. *¢ Still ) It lat 
IT sm happy now, my friend, for it will soon be day; I have had a 
j tong night. I #m dying, but I hear within me a strong voice erying, 
| ‘ Love is Faith,’ and I pray, bowing myself in humility bi fore tle 
| God of Love. I have wandered from the right path, I was misled, 
isfortune pursued me, and I became, through my thoughtlessness, 
Julia’s murderer. ‘The crushing intelligence contained in Caldci 
etter shook my trust in everything, for it is a relief to a guilty sonl 
not to believe in a Judge. But my presumptuous folly was punishec, 
my understanding becume obscured. A light has burst upon me 
| now, and since J have prayed I feel at peace. I praycd—for mans 
irs I have neglected to do sc—yes, I prayed with clasped hands, 
my mother used to teach me when I was un innocent child. 
Alas! I ought alw iys to have prayed thus.” 

He ceased speaking, : nd leaning his he: ad rainst his pillow, he 
ooked steadfastly at me with a mild, glorified expression of coun 

nance, J had sunk upon my knees at the side of his bed, and 
oured forth thanks to my God for the ray of light and he wl h 

had peimitted to penetrate the darkened mind of 1 peo 
ufferer. 

‘Ts ra I entreated, ‘‘ grant him light!” 

a F ’ he repeated, in a low whisper, ‘Lord! more light! God 
e pral ed! there 7s light!” 

He closed his eyes, heaved a long sigh, and in another world | 
eceived an explanation of that secret the lution of which he had 
nly grasped in his last hour. 

Iie now reposes in the family vault by the side of his beloved 
Julia; the receptacle of the dead is full. ‘The eyvieee hottered 

cutcheon lie scattered upon the floor around his coffin, and the 
ey of the vault will be needed no more! 

BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 
( Continucd from page 245.) 

Baker's Hill. which is about 80 feet above the level. is th 
int around which the railroad aud turnpike wind imme- 
liately after crossing the river. A house stands on the 
astern slope near the summit: on the northern slope the 
rebels had raised a fort of three guns, and behind this : 
unette fort. There is a ditchin front, andthe whole is sodded. 
These works have, of course, been stripped of their guns, 


ind our troops found nothing but the ruined walls. 

Webb’s and Price’s Hill forma range at the mouth of a 
wall peninsula, formed by the course of the river, which 

aking a course west of Baker's Hill, runs north for a mide 
od a half, and then runs south again. approaching within 
lf a mile Baker's Hill, and then off to the west and 
round Underwood's Hill. 

College Hill was originally intended to be the site of a 
‘Ollege, and the building was commenced. The foundation 
iow forms the basis of the strong and extensive bastion fort 
which stands upon the summit of College Hill. The woik 

is been completed in the most admirable m= nner. and {s 

oked upon as the strongest fort built at this point. The 
iil] upon which it is situated is high and of a rugged, abrupt 
lope, and the abattis formed render it «almost impossible to 
nake an ascent of it except from the city. 

The town of Bowling Green was neatly built and well 
situated, and was rapidly rising in population and wealth 


when the rebellion broke and it is now half desertc« 
ud destroyed. 

That it was the intention of the rebels to hold this posi- 
tion, the following recapitulation of the numerous forts they 
had formed will show : , 


out, 


No. of Guns Mounted 


Lunette Fort on Baker’s Hill......... i 6 
Lunette Fort on Mount Airy. ............... 6 
Embankments on Price’s Hill............... 2 


Embankments on Webb's Hill. , er 
Pastion Fort on Judge Unde rwood’s 8 Hill éen48 
Lunette Fort on Hobson’s Hill { 





Lunette Breastworks on Calvert’s Hill...... 2 
Lunette Breastworks on Grider’s Hill....... 8 
Bastion Fort on College Hill............ 10 
ROONs 66 600006000 C080 06 6H 000000000000 600005 1) 
Gen. Mitchell’s division now occupies Bowling Green. 
Our smaller ilustration gives a suggestive picture of the 
despairing method in which the rebels now make war, de- 
termined to ruin since they cannot rule. The public square 
was fired the day before the rebels abandoned the place. In 


it stood the houses where Floyd and Buckner had established 
their quarters. The houses belonged to a widow, who was 
turned out without ceremony or compensation. 

Our Artist’s letter is so interesting that, despite its length, 
we make room for that part of it which does not give any 
information to the enemy, relating altogether, as it does, to 
the past: 

“BOWLING GREEN, Feb. 20, 1862, 


I sent you some days ago many sketches of this] lace , in cea ili I 
(? Lous cht of. public interest. 
‘Gen. Mitchell advanced from Munfordsville, on Green river, on the 


! th, and, after a foreed march of two days, got within a mile of "Barre n 
river, on th: south bank of which the town is situated. At that distance 
from the enemy’s camp, six pickets stationed on the turnpike were 


driven in, They fled to a scow in the river, leaving their horses on the 
bank, and were hs | across when our troops fired on them, As soon as 
oar army came in sight of Bowling Green the artillery was run down, 
ul opened on the de pot, from which a tr: ain, laden with troops an d 
commissary stores, was getting off. The de pot and surrounding build- 





ings were filled with the stores of rebels, and were all set on fire by 
those in authority when it was discovered that the Federals were »;- 
proaching. During the shelling by Loomis’s battery, the Texan Ranceig 
were seen flying in every direction, and without regard to officers or 
order; many of them as they fled through the town attempted to fir 
buildings, and committed many atrocious av ts, chasing, capturing and 

rrying off negroes, stealing horses and other property. When the last 
Renger had gone, a few of the remaining citizens (for everybody hurried 


from town when the firing commenced) came down to the river bunk 
with a white flag, and the firing ceased. The General remained on the 
north bank of the river till morning, when the army was formed in line 
o. battle; crossing at different points above and below the city, they 
swept the whole country for miles around, < 
‘Strange as it may appear, not one of those that remained in town 
were rebels, but all good Union-loving people, according to their oy 
statement; but it was easy to discriminate between Union men and 


or 
gy 


" 








rebels, for the former was generally left de atitute, his fences burned, if 
ot his hou se, his fields trodden down, and grain devoured by th« 
i rses of the 1,400 Rangers, while the rebels” farms and residi neces 
remained unmolested, 
‘The Publie Square, taken from Nashville street, seemed to lave 
ecn appropriated by the C.S.A., for most of the houses had been filled 
th Government stores and burned, In the rear of the Conrt Hcuse 
ix the Market House, which with street and Courtyard was filled with 
tents snd camp equipage of the enemy, with an immense amount of 
salted beet med pork. The whole of these stores they attempted to 
lestroy. Very little of the latter burned, but all the cquipage was 
destroyed, with most of the buildings on eith« r side of the Cor wt House 
While th were burning, no less than 37 fires raged in diff ty arts 
of the town. Desperate attempts were made to destr the whol 
Jace 
' Gen, Mitchell intended by his forced march, if possi ) ‘ ’ 
! were beth destrowell the alate ps io I lroad 
Ww on é ime pl the one over Greenri wh the Pike 
wae built entirely of wood, and, of course, entire! st med 
ly remnant left is the stone piers Theiron of which lroad 
was built is lying in the wate and plauki laid ac ov 
wiich our troops were passing. Below i the rope ferry, by hich the 
rill ind wagons were transferred from one bank to another Vhil 
I was standing on the bank a team of six mules, wagon and Criver were 
capsized into the river, the driver and two of th ules drowned, and 
the wagon lost, with some baggage. 
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BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 


Bow1INnG GREEN, which has been for the last six months 
the headquarters of the rebels in Kentucky, was evacuated 
on the fall of Fort Henry, and is now in our possession. 
It was here that Gen. Buckner and Hindman had made pre- 
parations for an elaborate defence, and its possession by 
the National troops was considered as only to be acquired 
at the cost of a desperate struggle. The recent events in 
the West have, however, compelled the rebels to abandon it 
without firing a gun, although with their usual recklessness 
they have left it little better than a ruin. We give in our 
paper of to-day the only illustrations that have been pub- 
lished of this most interesting spot. A glance will show 
that it is by nature fitted for a stronghold, although Gen. 
Beauregard is reported to have ordered its evacuation on 
account of its vulnerability on the left and right. Its 
abandonment, however, is due as much to the declining 
fortunes of the rebellion as to military necessities. 

Bowling Green is a town of about 2,700 inhabitants, and 
is situated on the Louisville and Nashville railroad, about 
74 miles from Nashville, and 113 fronr Louisville. It is 
watered by the Big Barren river, and around the city are 
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scattered numerous hills, or as they are termed in the West, 
‘‘knobs.” These were converted into forts by the rebels, and 
constjtuted the chief strength of the place. Prominent among 
these elevations are Baker’s Hill, College Hill and Webb's 
Hill. 

The line of the Louisville and Nashville railroad and the 
iurnpike ofthe same name cross Barren river in lines paral- 
lel to cach other, and whose courses are a little east of 
north, and are not over 150 feet apart, the turnpike 
line being to the east. Immediately on crossing the river 
both Jines strike a prominent point which is known fa- 
wiliarily as Baker’s Hill, and in avoidjng which they 
depart from their parallel course and wind around the 
opposite sides of this hili. The railroad rans to the west 
through an 18 or 20 feet cut in the side of the hill, and then 
making a sharp curve, runs due north-east for three miles. 
The turnpike having wound around the eastern base of the 
hill, and running due north, intersects the railroad at the 
distance of three miles from the town. Here they again 
separate, the railroad running east and the turnpike west 
of hat is known as Gowan's Hill, upon which and another, 
without a name, were planted batteries of heavy guns, 


(Continued on page 2838.) 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


’ 


**T woutp have told you if you had asked me.’ 

The speaker wasa tall girl, with bright auburn hair, dark 
hazel eves, eyebrows and lashes twenty shades darker than her 
hair, and fair white skin, under which the blue veins could be 
seen meandering in every direction. 

Perhaps you, my reader, do not admire red hair; neither do 
I, with the usual accompeniments of light green eves, yellow 
evelashes and eyc brows ; but what I have descril ed is ve Ty 
pretty, and Clare was very pretty ; and under the circumstances 


it was not wonderful the tal) soldier to whom she was speaking | 


thought no one on earth to be compared with her. 

Clare Seymour was one of aJarge party staying at Sir William 
Grey’s for a week’s gaieties at Nut:ford. Sir William and Lady 
Grey were as fond of her as if-she had really been their nicce, 
which she was not; Lady Grey being the sister of the present 
Mrs. Seymour, and Clare the only child of Mr. Seymour’s first 
marriage. Moreton Grey was no relation whatever, but a great 
deal fonder of her than there was any occasion to be of any 
cousin under the sun. He had only just returned from the 
Crimea, and this was in the year 1857, when all England was 
startled by the fearful news of the Indian mutiny. 

This was not the first time they had met since the Crimean 
campaign, when Moreton Grey returned, after nearly three 
years’ absence, with all the honor and glory of a soldier—and 
a very tall handsome one, too, he was—to find Clare Seymour 
just what he imagined she would be. 

She was nearly sixtcen when he went to Seaford to say good- 
bye before starting for the Crimea, and Mrs. Seymour told him 
Clare was at her music lesson and could not be disturbed. Te 
must wait till luncheon, and then he would see her; and after 
luncheon she wanted to show him the puppies and her new 
peony, and a wild duck’s nest among the reeds by the water- 
side. 

‘Clare,’’ he said, as they walked on towards the mere, 
** you'll be quite grown up when I see you again.”’ 

Moreton Grey was rather provoked that this piece of intelli- 
gence received no answer but-—“ Here comes Diver, and he must 
not follow us to the nest; and there’s the cuckoo ; the first 
time I've heard it this year. How] do love it!’? 

‘*T believe you love all your four-legged things better than 
me,” he said, as she turned to send back the Newfoundland dog. 

Not much is known abeut cuckoos, but I believe they have 
only two,” she said, looking up mischieve usly into his face. 
* And pray why am I to be grown up, as you call it, before I see 
You again f 

You would attend to Diver and then to that cuckoo just 
when T was telliug you what I thought might interest you; 
but if you don’t care to hear, never mind; my aunt will tell 
you when I am goue.”’ 

** Now Moreton, 1 won't look ata thing, nor speak a word, 
till you tell mes not even if I saw a volderest’s nest or the 
first lilies of the valley out. Tell me now, do tell me. Tut 


really you ought to have listened to the cuckoo ; it’s lucky, and 

you ought to wish something, and turn the money in your 
Lad 

pocket 


‘Wish something! Well, Clare, I wish that I may not he 
ton the battle-field for some of your two-legged feathered 
friends to pick at. I'm off to the Crimea.” 

She stopped suddenly. ‘Moreton, I'm so glad!’ ‘Then all 
the color rusbed into ber face, ‘I’m ¢o sorry. But, Moreton, 
you'll bea hero! I don’t know if I'm glad or sorry, indeed.” 

She walked on as fast as she could in silence. She thought of 
Mcreton distinguishing Limself—doing more than any officer in 
hermajesty’s army--clharging like Prince Rupert--killing the Rus 
tian general with his own hand—winning a battle and receiving 
Lord Raglan’s thanks on the « ccasion— promoted to be a colone! 
—knighted «r made a laroret, also in consequence covered with 
wounds, but none that would disable or distigure him eventu- 
ally. No princesses to marry now as in olden times, and yet 
8 e was certain he deserved one. Marrying him herself had not 
cecurred to her yet; so she walked on and on, 

Her companion, quite unable to imagine where her thouglit: 
had gone, suddenly recalled her byasking, ‘‘ Where’s the wild 
duck’s nest, Clare ?"’ \ 

“Oh, we've passed ita lone way!” ske exclaimed, turning 
round; *§ we sl ould have gone down by the w liows.’”’ 

‘* Will you tell me what you were thir king of, Clare?’ 

“ Thav’sathing I can’t bear being ashe, Moreton, and you 
know it quite well. What isthe use of thoughts, if one r-s 
not keep them to onself? ‘They would be no better tiv 
words,’ 

* Well, only tell me what you were dving. You did not look 
as if you were killing me in the Crimea.’’ 

** Who said I was in the Crimea at all?”’ 

‘* Your eyes, Clare ; you were not at the wild duck’s nest any- 


how, or you would not have gone lc yond it. What, down bere / 


. This must be the duck’s own path! You don’t go through this, 


do you 

Yes IT do, and I hope you won't be too great a goose to fol- 
low me,”’ she said, laughing, as she dived down through a bril 
Jiant cerpet of Marsh marigold, lady-smock, willow herb and 
yellow flags, 

“ Tuere it is,’ she whispered. ‘* Now is it not lovely Cown 
here? No one ever comes but the keeper and me.” 

** Have you read Mis. Barrett Browning’s poems, Clare ¢ 

‘‘No;’’ and the hazel eyes opened wide at the question just 
then. 

‘*Then I+ball send them to you from London, for a keep- 
sake ; and when you rad one about Ellie you'll know wliy | 
eehed you, down here among the bulrushes; only don’t read 
the «nd, C'are.”’ 

She end of what?’ 
The end of Ellie; only the first part.’ 
sé VW hy ’ 

‘** Pecatse I don’t want your nest, whatever it may be, to end 
like her's, my pretty Clare. We have all our swan’s nest, our 
coptie in the air, you know.”’ 

‘Tiave you one, Mercton? Tell me yours; Ishouldso much 
like to know.”’ 

‘*Not now. Jf] live tocome home again, perhaps I may; so 
pray that the Russians may not make mincemeat of me.”’ 

‘Oh, Moreton, don’t speak in that woy! Iwill pray for you 
if you hike.” 

‘* Will you, Clare? You'll forget.’’ 

** Never !’’ 

‘* Morning and night?” 

** Morning and night 

‘* What will you pray for me, Clare ?’’ he said, gravely 
he estopped short, look: d up cagerly into bis face, and clasped 
bands; then bending ber head, she said, ** 1 will pray that 

roldicr you may co your duty toth to God and to your 

n, wud that He may cover ycur head in the day of 


’ 


que 
Lattle.”’ 

ibey walked on tilently to the house. ‘‘I must go to my 
hrench reading now, Moreton,’’ she said, xs they ontered the 
hall. 


“Then good-bye, dear little Clar 


} ; Con’t forget me. 
the gave Lim both her hands 


‘Don’t forget my book, 
** J won't forget it } 


pest will be mine, not yours.” He gave her one kits and they 


and if I never come back, the swan’s | 


| parted; she to her schoolroom; he, Eastward ho—to thé 
wars ! 

And the green volume came, and her name written in it. 
I She knew wost of it by heart before a month was over; end 

when at eighteen, soon after her exit from the schoolroom, 
| Lord Meade, fascinated by her heauty, proposed for her, she 
| made him in her own mind into ** Lord Leigh, the churl ;’’ and 
the young soldier suffering far away, into ‘Sir Grey, of Lintey- 
led.”’ She heard many of bis letters read, and invested him with 

a rort of halo of honor and glory. Her stepmother was a kind 
| gentle creature, quite different from Clare, and quite unable to 
enter into ary of Clare’s romantic idezs, as she eagerly read all 
the accounts of the campaign, and gloried in all the gallant 


| doing 
| * How inconvenient the Joss of an arm must he!” or, “J 
suppose he will always have to use a stick ;’’ were the remarks 
that threw Clare back into herself, until she could be with 
Lady Giey, who, with a mother’s pride, never tired of reading 
| Moreton’s letters over, with Clare sitting on the ground beside 
| her. 
| She had one delight—that the wild duck had Duilt her nest 
in the same place every year; and with a blush on ber check 
she would go down by the same willows, through the same 
bright flowers, and the wcrds would rise in spite of herself: 
Ard to him I will ciscover 


M+ wild ncst among the reeds. 


The Wlush would come deeper and Ceeper to think she had 
discovered it in him, and he had sent her that book, and said 
he would tell her his swan’s nest when he came back ; and he 
had called her “ Pretty Clare,’’ which was a great gratification 
to her. only she was eo afraid he would think her hair too red 
when he did come, She was really quite glad the days of prin- 
cesses were amone the things that had been! 

And at Jast Moreton Grey re turned home; and Clare found 
he was more shy with him by far than she had ever been with 
any one before. _ She could always speak to the poor **churl, 
Lord Meade,’”’ even after she had pre yailed on her father to re- 
fuse him: but with Moreton Grey, she bad always the recollec- 
tion of the wild duck’s nest, and her promise to pray for him, 
to make her heart beat so fast whenever he spoke to her, with 
fear lest he should ask if she had ke pt that promise ; and if he 





did ? he must confess she had! 

Then came the Nutsford balls, and the Seymours went to 
| Harden to them. Clare wore a forget-me-not wreath the first 
ball. on the Tuesday evening. Such a ball it was!—a ball that 
| may come once pe thaps in a life, but never more, 
| 
| 


Moreton asked licr for the first valse, and she had many more 
ith him, she did not know how many; but she heard Mrs 
Seymour ask Lady Grey if a cir) ovght to dance five times with 
the same partner, snd Lady Grey Jaughed and said : 

‘As often as she pleases, if they both like it.’’ 

Fhe heard it, an 1 we mil red if Moreton heard it too, and if 
they had been speaking of her. She could not tell him she 
would dance no more with him ; he would ask her why. She 
upposed they both did like it, as Lady Grey said ; and on they 
wentavain. He bad asked her about the nest, and almost repent- 
ed, she blushed vo; and yet, at the risk of bringing on another 
blush asleep, he threatened to say two lines of Tennyson's Day 
Dream, if she would not Jook at him, and, as her eves then only 
got as high as his waistcoat, say them he did, putting his arm 
round ber for another valse—the two last in the “ Arrival.’’ 

One shocking thing Moreton Grey did, He entirely forgot 
he was cpeaged to Miss Julia Chester for a quadritle, and took 
Clara to the refreshment-room instead—which omissioy the 
young lady and her mother resented the first opportunity. In 
the first place, Lady Chester asked to return early, as she never 
allowed her dear girls to remain to the last; and, as they wer 
l staying at Hard n, of course the whole party left the ball-rcom 
at the same time; and then in the cloak-room Lady Chester 

vd: 

“Dear Lady Grey, Dora, poor ebild! is so nervong with a 

tinue posthoy, she thinks he may be tipsy. Would you 
kindly take her with you, and IT shall be most bappy to give 
Captain Grey a seat in my carriage.” 

So Lady Grey of course said she should be very happy ; and 
Captain Grey had to put Clara into the carriage heside the ner- 
vous Miss Dora, whom he wished considerably further than the 
place in Palestine to which disagreeable people are generally 
ent, and tuke his seat in Lady Chester’s clarence ; added to 
which the Seymours had gone up-stairs by the time he reached 
he me, 





a happy evening to be followed by such a morning! 
Bright.avnd warm it was, and Clare, in a pale blue dress, came 
down to breakfast. She knew nothing of what had passed that 
morning. he did not know that the post had brought letters 
to Moreton Grey. which at once bad made him go to his father’s 
diessing-rcom ; and that after he was gone Sir Willi-m called 
to Lady Grey, who, all unconscious, thought he had been to 
tell him he had proposed to Clare. 

‘*My dear, I wish he had!’ Sir William replied. ‘ Very 
different news. His regiment is ordered immediately to India, 
on account of the mutiny.”’ 

Poor Lady Grey! Wer one boy, her darling son, scarcely 
thice months home from the Crimea, to be sent off again to 
danger and death in that horrid Jand ! 

‘*We had better wait till after breakfast, my dear, to tell it, 
and then our fricnds must be kind enough to leave us.”’ 

So to breakfast they went. Clare gaw something was amiss 
with Lady Grey, and took her seat, as she often did, next her, y 
with a few words of inquiry ; to which Lady Grey answered : 

Take no notice now, dear child.”’ 

The party began to assemble, Lady Chester and her two 
davehters. Lady Chester, with her usuel kindly thought, took 
| her seat next Clare ; she could not bear to see girls flirt as Miss 

eymour did. 

Moreton was one of the last to come in. Perhaps no one 
but Clare and his mother saw,the cloud on his brow. He cam: 
round and kissed his mother, aud Clare saw Lady Grey’s hand 
tremble as she povred out the tea. He took the seat opposite 
Clare, supported by the two Miss Chesters. 

‘* Where is Colonel Gilbert ?”’ said Sir William. ‘‘ I suppose 
he cannot cat his breakfast till he has read the Zimes. Oh, 
here he is. Don’t bring that horrid paper with you, my dear 

! 


” 


w. 
But I say, Sir William, there is something to see. Have 
you heard anything, Grey? Have you had any letters this 
moming ?”’ 

‘One too many, colonel. Don’t talk of it till I’ve eaten 
my breakfast.’’ 

‘* You mean to say it’s true 
ready to embark immediately ?’ 

Moreton glanced scross the table. She was very pale. 

‘ You are determined to take away my appctite,’’ he said, 

There was dcad silence round the table 

‘Upon my word, it’s sharp work, Grey. Why, when did 
(:imea? Only the other day. J'tl just read 
ou what it says fhe Hecla, Seagull and Mermaid are order- 
cd round to Sonthampton, to embark H. M.’s 16th and 20th 
loot, 20th Lancers (here he looked at Moreton Grey), and 4th, 
\rlillery. ‘hese treops will proceed 
orce to Southiampton, where every effort will be made to 
nd to embark all by the 22d instant. 


ici 





| 
9 


Your regiment’s ordered to be 


’ 
Vou land item t 


1 Oth ws Pith tree jlores 
] 


provision . 
| ‘Yon my word! Aud this is the 18th, eh, Grey ” 
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Clafe was bewildered. She knew every one wes now talking, 
one Jonder than the other, and that Lady Grey’s eyes were full 
of tears. It was acomfort to be his mother, for she might let 
them come! 

She was rensed from her dream hy Lady Chester exclaiming, 
‘¢ My dear Miss Seymour, have you any particular interest in 
the West Indian plantations? If not, might 1 venture to ask 


how much sugar you mean to put into the slop-basin? I 
counted five pieces whilst Colonel Gilbert was reading.” 
Clare blushed till the tears stood in her eyes. Moreton Grey 


put hot milk into Miss Chester’s tea, and cream into her sister's 
coffee, though she told Lim three times she pref rred café noir ; 
he could have eaten up Lady Chester with pleasure at the 
moment ! 

As they left the breakfast-room Lady Grey said, ‘* Clare, 
dear, 1 want you to he!p me this morning. Go to my boudoir 
and wait till ! come.’’ 

** Mother, give me half an hour first,’’ Moreton said, draw 
ing his mother’s arm through his; ‘after that we can talk it 
quietly over.’’ 

‘*] thought of you when I sent her there,’’ Lady Grey ar 
swered, almost too sad to smile. ‘* Poor child, you must te 
her before you go.’ 

‘*She knows. I nearly told her so last night. Don’t let 
Lady Chester come too, mother !’’ 

“TT shall come in half an hour. One kiss, Moreton. God 
bless you!" 

Clare pushed back her hair, and looked in the gla she was 
scarcely cool yet. Then she looked at some of Lady Grey's 
treasures, Crimean photographs. One of Moreton in uniform 
standing outside his tent. ‘There was a step up-stairs—then 
in the passage; not Lady Grey’s most certainly; she never 
went up-stairs two steps ata time. It was coming nearer. 
The door opencd, She looked round-—she was going to say ske 
was waiting for his mother, but she had no time to siy any- 
thing. He was by her side; he might have heard the beating 
of her poor little heart, if his own had not beat louder. A)l 
he suid was, ‘* Clare, my own darling !’’ and as he spoke his 
arm was gently folded round her. 

One instant she looked up, then hid her face in her hands. 
He could only see the thick plaits of hair coiled round and 
ound the back of her head. 

‘*You remember when I went to the Crimea you were my 
swan's nest, my castle in the air, darling.’’ 

Ife took one hand away and kissed it, 

‘* Must you go again, Moreton ?”’ 

‘You would not love me if J disgraced myself.’ 

She could not tell-she thought she must love him anyhow 

aud it wos so bard to let bim go! . 

My reader, you know Millais’ picture of the Huguenot. They 
were standing mueh like that--one arm round her, the other 
hand stroking the bright smooth hair; and she looked up into 
his face like that pretty Papist, with her cyes full of tears, and 
whispered : 

** You have done enongh— you might sell out,’’ 

There was the Jook * in her eyes he could not bear to see ; 
and, perhaps, had he trusted himself to look, the arm that was 
round her might not have relaxed its clasp, and the fice that 
was as near hers as the poor Huguenot’s might not have been 
drawn back—and then the lips would never have said what they 
ought to have said. But he did raise his head instead of bend- 
ing it still lower, and his lip curled the least bit in the world, 
and he did say, ‘Clare, ’d sooner die than do it!’ And 
Clare, like a true woman, felt the arm relax, and heard the tone 
in his voice, and saw the curl of his lip, and loved him the bet- 
ter forall. She felt 

lic could not love ber half so much 
loved he not honor more, 


} 
a 
ai 


Lifting up her beautiful face she said, ‘* Love me, Moreton—it 
was Only a moment—lI would not keep you for the world.’’ 

She knew herself forgiven, for the arm folded round her 
closer than before ; and, smoothing the bright hair back from 
her face once more, be bent down and kissed her, and as he did 
that I think be may be cxeused for saying? ‘‘ My own, my beau- 
tiful!’’ for he could lock into her face now, and it was a very 
pleasant thing to do; so he looked and guid, ‘*My own, my 
beautiful !’’ and watched the bright color vise as he said it ; and 
then he said, more gravely, ‘* You remember you prayed | 
inight do my duty as a soldier long ago.’”’ , 

‘* And J can pray again,” Clare said, with one long breath ; 
‘*not for that ; that you have done, and will do; but that you 
inay be kept safe; kept safe; safe to come home again. Oh, 
Moreton, how J shall pray for that! When must you go?’ 

‘*Tf I had deccived myself, and you had said ‘ No,’ after all, 
I should have gone off at once; but I must go by the night 
express.’”’ 

‘* Night express? You don’t mean this very night !’’ 

‘This very night, darling. I was so glad to see that odious 
woman make you so uncomfortable at break fast,’’ 

“Glad! Oh Moreton !’”’ 

“You know I was not quite sure till you mixed that eax 
sucvé! You looked so statue-like whilst Colonel Gilbert read 
the news, I almost thought you did not care; but when Lady 
Chester made her kind and feeling observation, and you 
blushed so, I felt almost grateful to her, and almost quite 
sure.”’ 

‘*T would bave told you, if you bad asked me,”’ gaid Clare, 
‘¢ words which we have read before.’’ 

‘*Would you? You have not told me yet !’’ 

She smiled a bright laughing smile, looking up higher than 
the waistcoat now. 

‘* You have never asked me ; you took it for granted in the 
most-——’’ ; 

‘* Andacious way; I did. I thought I should have told you 
last night driving home. I knew my mother and aunt would 
he asleep ali the time and rot hear a word; and then Lady 
Chester spoiled all with her usual tact.’’ 

The door opened ; and of course Clare started away, as if to 
persuade the incomer, against the evidence of her own eyes, he 
had not been standing with his arm round her. , 

‘It is only my mother. I asked her to give me half an hour, 
and she has been too im patic nt at the end of ten minutes,’’ 

“Slander, Moreton; slander. lorty minutes instead of 
thirty ; and I came to console you in case the dear child had re- 
fused you,’’ Lady Grey said, as Clare clung to her, kissing her. 

‘* Mother, it’s not fair; she has not given me one. and you 
will have her when Iam gone. Here’s my father, too.’ ~ 

‘‘Come to see if I am to have a daughter,’’ said Sir William. 
‘*She will be dearer than ever when you are away now, my 
boy. I can’t say more than that, can I, dear child? Lady 
Grey said you would have made your escape if you had not said 
‘yes ;’ and she also said the girl did not live that would refuge 
him ; but that was only her mother’s partiality— and you don’t 
belicve it, eh Clare ? Our guests are giving orders for departure, 
I am glad to say, for 1 am quite upset with this. I am not what 
I was, Moreton, three years ago. I cannot think how I Jet you 
go into the army, my boy. The Crimea took a great deal out 
of me, and this scems a finishing stroke.’’ 

It was not a finishing stroke. Sir William, though much 
weukencd, mentally as well as bodily, lived to see his son return. 


mut how? 
‘* My peanest Crane—He has arrived, and I ought to be, and 
hope lam, thankful ; but oh, Clare, to sce him as he is, and 


think what he was, is heartbreaking. He is in wretched spirits, 
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too, and ill. But those horrid wounds! You and I would 
know him, Clare, but no one else; and to think what a face it 
was—my own handsome boy! Any mother might have envied 
me It is terrible, quite ; and he feels it so himself. They may 
say what they like. but honor and glory are sad, sad_ things, 
when they come like this. He is very low; his father was 
quite upset, not having prepared himself for such achange, and 
Moreton has not seen him since the first meeting. I do not 
exactly know all he has written to you; but he tells me he 
wrote from Malta, entirely freeing you from any engagement to 
him. and that he told you he would not see you again. He 
§ w that after his father’s face of horror and my tears he 
will see no-one. Sir William was quite unprepared, and it was 
unfortunate he skowed it so much, as the poor fellow is pain- 
fully sensitive. I do not ask you to come, Clare; I leave it 
entirely to yourself, dear child. We shall stay here for advice 
for Moreton, and he seems to prefer it to going home. If you 
Co come, there is a room ready for you, and I need not say how 
fond a welcome from us. But if you feel you cannot face him 
vet. act as you think best. Always affectionately yours, 
‘+ Albemarle strect, May 15th. Frances Grey.’”’ 


here was no use remonstrating, thou:h Mrs. Seymour did 
remonstrate. Mr. Seymour was in London, so there was no ap- 
pealing to him. Clare had only one answer, ‘Mamma, es 
had had the smallpox even, would he“have deserted me?’’ And- 
the next evening she and Mrs. Seymour reached town, and 
drove straight to Albemarle street. , 

& My child, T knew it; I knew you would come !’’ exclaimed 
Lady Grey fondly, meeting them on the stairs; and the next 
moment Clare, feeling very anxious, had kissed Sir William 
with as night and happy a face as sbe could command, He 
shook his head. ‘Perhaps he will not see ber after all,’’ he 
caid + “ he would not see his father this morning*”’ 

“*Not see me! not see me!’’ Clare said, with a quivering 
lip : * T will see him, uncle William.” i 

“The doctor has just left him, Clare,” Lady Grey said, as she 
entered the drawing-room. 

‘Then let me go now at once ;’’ and she threw off her bon 
net. ‘Do you remember this blue gown, agnty?’’ she said, 
with a sort of half smile. 

‘He is lying down in the back dining-room ; he stays there 
entirely ; he could not come up-stairs on account of his leg, and 
he has seen no one but me, Clare, it is very, very sad !’’ 

She opened the door and went in. The difference in the step 

him look round as she closed the door, and with his one 
hand he covered his face with his handkerchief. The other 
gleeye was empty. She came across the room, stood by his side, 
and put her hand en his. He moved it away impatiently. 

‘« Vor Heaven's sake, Clare, go; I begged you not to come. 
The one boon I ask now is, to die quietly and be forgotten.” 

Che knelt by his couch. ‘Moreton, say you don’t love me, 
and I'll go.”’ 

‘“T cannot see you, Clare ; I cannot be seen by any one, far 
lees by you. Jam cut to pieces, Clare. My own father cannot 
look at me. My mother does, hecause she is my mother ; but 
che does it shuddering. T could not stand your look of borror. 
I wrote only what I meant. Leave me, I beseech you. Don't 

ee},”’ 

“ he knelt on. She put her hand again on his; but he again 
rejected it, With the tears in her eyes, she bent over him and 
kissed it. 

“Do you think f mind anything, Moreton ?”’ 

“ You do not know all. I could never ask you to be mine. 
I only wish I never had, and I could have borne my misery 
alone now.”’ 

‘ But you did ask me, Moreton ; and until you say you don’t 
Jove me, I am here, Moreton. I am not going away. Until 
you can sav that, or until I don't love you myself, I'll never 


’ 


i 


sme 


leave you, Moreton,’ 

‘Listen to me, Clare; I’ve lost my arm. I am lame; lame 
for life. Ihe wound is not healed yet ; pieces of bone are con- 
stantly coming away. Sometimes the agony is more than IJ can 
bear. And then, my face. Clare, I looked once. I have never 
looked again.” 

“That won you the Victoria Cross, Morcton; we could not 
have that for nothing,’ she said gently. 

‘ Victoria Cress! I wonld give it up to be as T was, not wha 
am. Jt was of no use; the poor fellow died alterwards.” t 

‘But you have saved him, Morcton. It was like you to try 
and you did. You saved him, and you are here yourself. Ob 
Moreton, if you could but tell how prond J felt when Tread the 
order! TI know it by heart. ‘Captain and Brevet-Major Grey 
For’ conspicuous bravery in the field, in retaking a gun, and 
turning it against the enemy. And afterwards, thouzh severe- 
ly wounded end almost alone, for adashing attack to the rescue 
of Cornet Toward, of bis own regiment, who was defending 
himself »gainst a party of mounted sowars. In effecting this, 
Major Grey was desperately wounded in the arm and face. Arm 
since amputated.’ And when you get it, Moreton—get the 
Victoria Cross, given by the Queen herself, with all England to 
see, all England to feel proud of you, I shall be there and see 
you, Moieton. You may speak coldly to me, and not look at 
me, and push my hand away—I never thought you could have 
dove it: you may hide your face from me now, but not then. 
I shall he there and see no one but you, Moreton, you and the 
Queen ; J shall Jook at no other. Ob, Moreton, you told me, 
when I was such a child—I did not know all you mvant by it 
you told me to pray for you, and I did, Moreton—always, night 
and morning, I prayed for you. I was too young to know what 
you meant, thouch you told me afterwards you loved me even 
then: but I thought nothing could be too great and daring for 
yoR to do; and then as I got older it dawned upon me, and 
when I went to those balls and Lord Clinton’s coming-of-age 
before you came back, and everybody said foolish things to me, 
Moreton, | was all the time longing for you to come back, that 
I might just know what you thought of me, and I did not care 
for what they said one bit. And then you did come. Oh, More- 
ton, what a happy time that was! and that ball at Nutsford 
and that terrible news at breakfast! And then, Moreton, your 
coming to Aunt Grey's boudoir, and I had this very gown on, 


ond we were happy even though you were going away; and 
now you are come home—home again, and I am so thankful ; 


and instead of standing with yourarm round me, Iam kneeling 
by you, asking to touch your hand: and so proud of you, More- 
ton—so prowl of your empty sleeve—so proud of the Victoria 
C ! Ob, Moreton, why do you make me say so much ¢’’ 
‘Clare, you don’t know all yet. Besides being cut to pieces, 
Tam ill: dyiag they think. They never expected me to reach 
England. It was thinking of you and for you made me write as 
J ds makes me speak asi[ do. Let alone being maimed—hor- 
rilly disligured—1I am ill, Clare, dear, very ill; and I schooled 
my tu give youup. I thought I would die quietly—tike a 
wounded animal, creep into a hole and hide myself from you, 
from ¢ y one, and die. And you—I knew you would feel it 
} t than if we had been together again. I knew you 
\ your woman's tears’ for awhile, and then forget 
In ar or two be happy again. Why should I blight 
all ye life, Clare? It would be easier far for you to 
1 if I had been selfish enough to keep you 
| Yuu might smother your horror as my poor 
} d 1 would have felt it ; and so I wrote to tell 
you nol to come—to forget me; and I ask you now, Clare— 


not because | have not loved you, but because 1 have loved you | 
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80 well, so long—I ask you to leave me to my fate. A soldier's 
grave on the field had been better, far better ; but that was not 
mine. I am left as a scarecrow to frighten all lads from soldier- 
ing, what else? Leave me, Clare, forget me, and in a year or 
two you will be happy again—happy again, Clare—not with 
me, but with another.” 

Her arm was thrown round his head and her face hidden on 
his shoulder. ‘Moreton, Moreton, how can you be so cruel ? 
she sobbed. 

‘“‘(lare, don’t. I am unmanned enough already, I cannot 
bear to hear you. Bless you, my Clare, mine once, darling ; 
bless you for your love. 1t would be worse to look into your 
face and feel you could not love such an object—such a dis- 
figured wretch ; or, if you concealed that, Clare, feel that only 
a short time, months or weeks, remained to me, and that we 
should be parted, when perhaps, in spite of all, you had learnt 
to love me.”’ 

“ Learnt to love you, Moreton? learnt to love yon? Oh, I 
learnt that long, long ago, when you loved me, Moreton, which 
you don’t now.”’ 

" Not love you, Clare? not love you?’’ The one arm was 
round her at last, folding her close to him. ‘‘My own, own 
darlin: !’’ — 

When he spoke again the voice was his own, the voice it 
used to be. ‘Clare, Iso dreaded to see a look of pain er hor- 
ror on your face; I schooled myself, tortured myself into 
writing and saying all I have. And you will not leave me, 
Clare ?”’ 

‘*Never! Moreton.’? ’ 

‘You knew I loved you, Clare. My heart was breaking all 
the time.’’ 

‘‘T’m quite happy now, Moreton.”’ 

‘‘ And yet, Clare, ought Ito ask you? Tam so ill—only such 
a short time, perhaps, to call you mine.’’ 

‘* Moreton, would not that short time be worth whole years? 
And why should you not get better, Moreton? We will go to 
the sea and breathe the glorious fresh sea-breezes and watch 
the glorious waves come curling over the sand. We will go 
there—anywhere—you wil! get better. Are you not better 
already? Look at me, Moreton, and tell me ?’”’ 

He uncovered his face. And even he, in spite of all his fears, 
was content, more than content, though he saw her eyes fill 
with tears. Bending over him, she rested her face, so soft and 
fair, against the sightless eye, the seamed, scarred cheek, and 
kissed it. : 

‘Moreton, you never told me they had cut off all your hair,” 
she said. 

Weak and ill, wrought up by excitement, almost dreading an 
exclamation of horror at the reality, exceeding all she had pic- 
tured to herself, something in those few words made a some- 
thing rise in the throat of the soldier who had charged against 
odds—only those who saw and held their breath as they 
watched knew what odds—to save the boy fresh from his home, 
to meet a soldicr’s deith in the next engagement. Moreton 
Grey never loved her as he did then, though he could not speak 
to tell her so. 

Vbhen he could, he said, ‘* Let me look at your face, my 
beautiful, and tell me—I am very foolish for asking you, but 
tell me the truth; Ldon’t mind now, Clare; you have looked 
at me and kissed me, darling, so you will not vex me either 
way: and T want to know if the last eighteen months could be 
recalled—if we could be standing in that boudoir over again— 
would you have me sell out and not go to India, or be as I am ?’”’ 

She was looking eaverly at him, following his words; then 
she put her little hand round bis neck, * And yive up the honor 
and glory? and all my pride in yon? and the saving that poor 
boy? and the Victoria Cross? Oh! Moreton, I only asked you 
just at the first moment—never again, And they would have 
pointed at you and said, ** Poor fellow, she made him do it!’’ 
and you would have hated me long ere this, Moreton, and 1] 
should have hated you for doing it! Ob, Moreton, I’m go glad 
to see you smile at last!’ 

‘And one thing yet. IT shall ask Benson to hold a consulta 
tion over ne; and if they all agree that nothing can save me— 
if they give me no hope—then Clare ?’”’ 

The bright color rose into her face as she answered in a low 
calin voice, . 

‘*T will be your wife first, Moreton, and then we can aek the 
doctors what they think; whether you should stay here, or 
go home, or to the seaside, What they say shall guide us, 
Moreton ; after that, when nothing can part us any more.”’ 

“(od bless you Clare!’ he said, gravely, and a straage look 
came over his face as he said it; the wistful, earnest look, that 
strangers read and understand rightly, when the eye that idol- 
izes is, for a time at least, iu mercy blind to its meaning. The 
first shadow of the dark angel’s wing. ‘'God bless you, darl- 
ing! Nothing but death shall part us now !"’ 

He took her hind and kisved it as she rose and stood by him 
as jf inadream. Looking on, and on, and on—picturing years 
to come, all lnight unclouded ones; he would get well—he 
murt. It was very bard to let him go before; but now, she 
could not part with him, her king, her hero. A merciful Father 
could not require it of her—never; she could not liv@without 
him, She longed to kucel again, and bury her face by his and 
tell him so. 

‘‘And now, dear Moreton,” she said at 1 st, ‘‘ you wili not 
be vexed with me, but I am going to arrange your head, and 
then bring your father, Now there is your profile on the sofa, 
and you must not move when they come io. Just the clear 
outline of your face shows; such a grand outline it is, More- 
ton. I havedrawn it so often; but you bad not this long beard 
then.’’ 

‘Clare I was hardly myself. I behaved very ill to my 
father, aud le is sadly changed ; my poor father! I knew I was 
bad enough, but his face and «exclamation maddened me quite.’’ 

‘*And after seeing him this once, Moreton, you will never 
mind again, will you!” 

‘* Never, darling. I mind. nothing since- your lips have 
touched it. Clare, no one but you would have kissed this 
cheek.’’ 

** I didn’t know you wanted any one but me to kiss it,’’ she 
said, leaning over him agein; *‘ 1 thought it was mine.”’ 

The profile with the beard raised itself from the couch to 
meet the brizht laughing face. “ To think that this is mine,” 
he said, looking at the beantiful face and kissing it again. 
‘**Clare, Lam better. Perhaps I may get well even now !"’ 

The anxious look, the angel's warning, came over him again. 
She did not see it. She never did until the last. 

That is how Moreton Grey came Westward ho from the wars. 

Iast year he set out on another journey—a long, long jour- 
ney, alone—to the ‘land that is very far off.’’ 

Aud Clare has his Victoria Cross. 

We publish the above story from the forthcoming number 
(April) of Frawk Lestin’s Montury, the best and cheapest 
Magazine published. 

The number also contains: 

ROMANCE. 

The Second Wife, Ilustrated. 

A Melodrama ip « First-class Carriage. 

dhe Madman’s Marsh. 

The Country Cousin. 

The Victoria Cro 3, Illustrated. 

| he ( hapelg Tri a. 

Jo a False Position, Illustrated, 


Rachel’s Love. / 
How I fell among Thieves. 
The Guardian, Illnstrated. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Monticello, the Home of Jefferson, I'lustrated. 
Maeaneillo, the Patriot Fisherman of Naples. 
A Russian Wolf Hunt, Illustrated. 
Snakes in Tasmania. 
Encounter of a Sealer. 
The Cotton Plant, with-Illustrations. 
New Notes on Nursing, with numerous Illustrations, ancient 
and modern. 
Japanese Pigs, Illustrated. 
Garibaldi at Home! 
Copenhagen, I}lustrated. 
A Medal, and How it was Won. 
Scene at Beaufort, Illustrated. 
Grandfather’s Portrait, Illustrated. 
Woman's Influence, Illustra‘ ed. 
Burnside Expedition, Illustrated. 
A Chapter of Physicgnomy. 
A Soldier’s Prison, Illustrated. 
PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES, 


Captain A. H. Foote, the Hero of Fort Henry. 
Harriet Martineau, the English Authoress. 
William Cullen Bryant, of the New York Evening Post. 
Bishop Ames, of Ohio, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, of New York. 
Captain Goldsborough. 
Gen. Burnside. 
Mrs. Ricketts, the Faithful Wife. 
Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee. 
POETRY. 

Household Lights. 
Oh! then but Think of Me. 
Nock me to Sleep. 
Tbe Village Belle. 
Whaut is Life ? 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Oljects of Housekeeping ; Russian Nobles and their Serfs: 
The Sick, by Florence Nightingale ; The Coloring Matter of 
Leaves ; What is in the Bedroom? Looking for Coal; Cruelty 
to Husbands ; Negroes at Beaufort ; Skating Spiders ; Amuse- 
ment for Young People, Enigmas, etc.; Household Receipts ; 
String of Beads, being the cream of current facetiw, with sev- 
cral Comic Engravings. 

To which is added rank Lesuie’s Gazerre or Fasniox, with 
colored steel Fashion Plate, and numerous Engravings, illus- 
trating the latest styles of morning and evening dresses, bon- 
nets, needlework, etc. 

This Magazine, as will be seen from above, is unrivalled in 
its versatility of subjects, style and number of Engravings, and 
in quantity and quality of literary matter, being the largest 
Magazine published in the world. ; 

‘The terms for the Monruty is $3 per annum ; or 26 cents per 
number. ‘To be had at all Bookstores and News Depots. 

Ve have determined, in view of the disturbed state of the 
country financially, to send it for one year to any person for- 
warding us $2 in a letter; or we will send the last number asa 
specimen copy (,ostpaid) on receipt of 25 cents in postage 
stamps. Address FRANK LESLIb, 

19 City Hall Square, New- York, 





HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


Tur New York Séaats Zeitung has the following hit at Gen. 
McClellan’s General Order touching negroes. The Order reads: “ Those 
slaves of rebels who have fought against the federal troops shall find 
refuge in our army; those slaves who have not fought against us shall 
be sent back.” ; 

The practical apeieetion of the order would be ag follows: 

A Colonel, with his regiment, is on the vanguard, and a fugitive slave 
comes running in asking for refuge, whereupon the following dialogue 
comes: 

Colonel—“ Did you ever bear arms against ug ¢” 

Slave—frightened—“‘ Yes, sah.” 

Colonel—* Very well, did you ever charge on our soldiers ?” 

Slave—more frightened—*' Yes, sah, massa,” 

Colonel—“ Very good, have you killed any ¢” 

Slave—falling on his knees—“ ‘Take pity on me, sah, I have, I's sorry 
to say, massa, that I shot some of your men,” 

Colcuel—moved, with tears of joy in his eyes—“ Rise, my dear son 
you deserve our protection, and shall be rewarded.” {They embrace 
each other, the nigger makes a summersault and hurries into camp.] 

Now comes another slave running to pass the outposts for the camp: 

Colonel—“ Stop! don’t stir! Where do you come from ¢” 

Slave—‘ I’ve escaped from my master, who fights in the secesh army 
as he wanted to compel me to fight you.” oy 

Colonel— And you have not shot at our soldiers 7?” 

Slave—“ No, massa,” 

Colonel—t Never ¢” 

Slave—‘‘ Never, sah.” 

Colonel—striking him with the belt of his sword upon the back— 
“ Away, you black, dirty dog, you; how can you hope to tind protection 
with us, if you have not shot any of our people ¢” 


Tur present is a war of long-winded proclamations. The 
people would be glad, however, if our Generals would borrow some ot 
that terse and direct style which distinguished the Fathers. Witness 
the proclamation of old Ethan Allen to the rebellious town of Guilford, 
Vt., in 1790: 

 PROCLAMATION—I, Ethan Allen, declare that if the inhabitants of 
the town of Guilford do not instantly and peaceably submit to the con- 
stituted authorities of the State of Vermont, suid town shall be rendered 
as the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah—by ——! ETHAN ALLEN.” 

History tells us that Guilfordists read the proclamation and acquiesced, 


A ‘Wise’ Counst.—Getting sick before a battle. 


ComMoporE Footr.—On the Sunday after Com. Foote’s 
return to Cairo from the capture of Fort Heury, he attended the Pres- 
byterian church. A large congregation was in attendance, but the 
preacher did not make his appearance. A general impatience beginning 
to manifest itself, the Commodore sought the elder of the church, and 
urged him to perform the services, ‘The elder refusing, the Commodore, 
on the impulse of the moment, took the pulnit, read a chapter in the 
Bible, prayed and delivered a short discourse from the text, “ Let not 
your hearts be troubled, Ye believe in God—believe also in us.” The 
congregation was delighted, On coming down from the pulpit. the 
minister, who had arrived just after the prayer, approached and tendered 
his thanks, but the Commodore rebuked liimYor his tardiness of duty, 
and ~ jrcemeee him for his neglect to take the pulpit immediately on his 
arriva 











OUTLINE OF NATIONAL OPERATIONSIAT FORT 
DONELSON. : 

Our Artist, Mr. Lovie, has sent us an account of the oper- 

ations of the National forces at Fort Donelson, which is so 

concise and comprehensive that we cannot omit to insert it 

here, notwithstanding that we have very fully described 

thatimportant event in our back and present numbers : 


“The labor required to illustrate the principal actions, 
during the three days at Fort Donelson, has prevented ine 
from gathering the details necessary for a minute descrip- 
tion of the events leading to the capture of the fort. My 
friends, the reporters of the daily press, will no Coubt give 
the most elaborate accounts of the behavior of the different 
regiments, brigades and divisions; and if they do not suc- 
cecd in making the whole matter perfectly clear to the Ame- 
rican nation, they will certainly not fail in describing the 
terrible whiz, buzz, screeching, howling or what not of the 
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FORT DONELSON—THE WATER BATIEUIES ¢ KR ForT rockin Db 


shells and 120-pound shot as they passed over their various ! 
heads. For myself, not having the name of any particular 
Colonel nor the fear of any specified General before me, I 
must confine myself to the digest of all the stories told in | 
various quarters and the general impressions remaining. | 

* Let us divide the battle to conform with the three days 
during which it Jasted : 

“Thursday, 13th.—Opening of the action by a dashing, 
gallant, but unfortunate charge of the 49th, 48th and 17th 
Illinois, by order of Gen. McClernand., 

‘Friday, 14th.—Gunboat fight, resulting in the disable- 
ment of the boats. 

‘Saturday, 15th.—Brilliant sortie of the enemy on our 
right wing; repulse of Gen. McClernand: gallant charge of | 
Gen. Smith with the 2d and 7th Iowa and 25th Indiana, cap- 
turing the enemy’s outworks onthe left, and Gen. Wallace’s 
brilliant dash onthe right with the 11th Indiana and &th 
Missouri, regaining the previously lost and some additional 
ground. 

‘These are the leading events which ended in the unex- 
pected but exceedingly welcome surrender of the fort on 
Sunday morning. 

‘* At the present time a considerable amount of discussion 
exists as to the amount of glory gained by the various divi- 
sions and seciions. ‘The truth is simply this: The 2d Towa | 
regiment, Col. Tuttle, gained undoubtedly the largest laure! 
wreath; their bayonet charge was executed with great firm- 
ness and intrepidity, they carried the enemy's outworks and 
held them, at & moment when our right was repulsed and | 
signs of doubt were expressed along the lines. 

‘The 11th Indiana, Col. McGinnis, and 8th Missouri, Col. | 
Smith, next merit the thanks of their country. They 
passed the wavering and retreating forces of MeClernand’s 
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division, and charged the enemy with resistless fury, driving 
them back at the point of the bayonet and destroying their 
hopes of opening a way for retreat. 

“The 49th, 47th and 17th Illinois distinguished themselves 
in their first charge, but they were ordered to do an impos- 
sibility and failed, though their determined attack gained 
them great credit. 

‘*Gen. C. F. Smith commanded the attack on the left, and 
entered the enemy’s work with the 2d Lowa. His fiery 
courage and military bearing exercised great influence on 


| the troops, and he is now one of the favorites in this division 


of the army. 

“Gen. Lewis Wallace commanded the successful charge on 
the right. He has always been a great favorite with the 
soldicrs; his gallantry has strengthened the confidence pre- 
viously felt in him, and victory is sure to follow where he 
leads. 

*The Gen. commanding, Maj.-Gen. U. S. Grant, has 
again given proof of his stern and indomitable courage. 
During the most doubtful part of the fight (and there were 
dark and doubtful moments), his unwavering contidence 
amd determination inspired everybody with bnew hope and 
vigor. 

‘Gen. McClernand received the hardest shocks, and he 
and his brifve Ilinoisans fought gallantly every day. Though 
repulsed, they never lost much ground, and stood firm until 
the fresher reinforcements could relieve them. 

* The three days and nights tested our men well. They 
suffered terribly from cold, wet and exposure, but all bore 
up like veterans and were always ready fora charge. The 
Western army has gained a place in history, and I hope that 
you will find room for all the sketches which I have sent, as 
they illustrate the principal events with great truthfalness.” 
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An Incident at Fort Donelson. 


“VU do it! Boys, are you ready ?"—A Fort Donelsoi 
correspondent, writing from Cairo, gives a most graphic 
description of the attack of Gen. C. F. Smith’s division upon 
the enemy’s works in that splendid fight. 

Capt. Hillyer, Gen. Grant’s Aide-de-Camp, rode down to 
Gen. Smith, with the order to charge at the point of the 
bayonet. It had been long and impatiently expected. * TI’ll 
do it, tell Gen. Grant, [ll do it,” was the reply; and then, 
facing his men, he shouted: ‘‘ Soldiers, we are ordered to 
take those works by assault; are you ready?” ‘Ay, ay, 
| sir. Ready! Hurrah!’*burst from the ranks. Then, placing 

himself at their head, he thundered—‘ Charge bayonets ! 

Forward! Double quick! Marcu!” The double quick soon 
| became a run, but, never faltering, the solid column charged 
through a storm of shells, solid shot and bullets, over the 
| parapet into the fort, like a thunderbolt, upon the panic- 

struck foe. First among the assailants was the gallant Smith, 
who has, by this glorious charge, reflected immortal honor 
upon his native State, Pennsylvania. He was Grant's 
| instructor at West Point (and is much his senior), as he was 
| that of many passing generations of cadets. He has now 
| taught them all one more noble lesson, which, as often as it 
| is repeated, will win battles and eventually end the war- 
| tmpetuous charges, with a whoop, with a will, and with the 
instant determination, “Ill do it.” For such Generals the 
soldiers are always “ready ;” to such men and such charges 
we shall owe our liberties and our power. All honor and 
reward to them! It is stated that Gen. Smith is to be at 
once promoted. The valorous charge and the reward will 
| be an example and incentive to many who will “go and do 
! likewise.” 
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| FORT DONELSON—~VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE FORT, LOOKING NORTH WEST, 1HE DAY AFTER LTS OCCUPATION BY THE U. 8. TROOPS,—FROM A SEETCH! BY OUR 3PECIAL ARTIST, MR. LOVIN, 
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